




















Catch on to a whirl of excitement 
where the world’s greatest entertain- 
ers appear nightly and fine dining ——t 
is yours twenty-four hours a day. 

Inside and out, the fun never 
sets. There’s plenty of non-stop 
action every day of the year. 

Ski a slope. Play a round. Take a 
swim. The Reno/Tahoe area is one 


of the most compact and varied rec- ° 
reational centers in the world. arra S 





Catch a car... or 1,100 of them 
at Harrah’s Automobile Collectionin Hotels and Casinos 
Reno, the largest in the world. Reno and Lake Tahoe 










Stay and unwind. Lose yourself 
in luxury at Harrah’s elegantly 
appointed 24-story Reno Hotel. 
Take a plane. Reno Interna- 
tional Airport is just minutes from 
Harrah’s. Or bring your car and 
catch both Harrah’s. Lake Tahoe is 
a short, scenic drive from Reno. And 
there’s a new Tahoe Hotel rising 
18-stories above Harrah’s Theatre- 
restaurant/Casino complex. 
Pick a season. Choose a time. Day 
and night, winter, summer, spring or 
fall, Harrah’s has it all. Catch on! 


For reservation information dial toll free 800-648-3773 from 
California, Oregon, Utah, Idaho, Arizona. 
From Nevada and states not listed above, call 702-786-3232. 








Bet on it. 


Tonight more than 50,000 people will enjoy 
Nevada's incredible variety of entertainment. 
They'll be watching lavish productions, dramatic 
stars, fervent rock groups, concert performers, 
big name entertainers, Broadway musicals, 
feats of acrobatic daring, 30 piece orchestras, 
small intimate bands. They'll dine in great 
theatre restaurants — some that seat up to 
2,000 people at a time. They'll sip cocktails 

in lively theatre-lounges. 


Wherever they go — Las Vegas, Lake Tahoe, 
Reno, and even small towns in eastern or central 
Nevada that the world hasn't heard much 

about — they will enjoy the best of entertainment. 


In Nevada, entertainment is an industry and it 
thrives on perfection. Stage facilities as impressive 
as the entertainment, magnificent showrooms, 

and an atmosphere of theatre excellence with the 
fine details of lighting, sound and scenery. 


Best of all, Nevada’s entertainment is available 
to everyone, children included. 


For an experience your family will remember 
forever, give them a Nevada ‘‘entertainment 
vacation’. There's nothing like it. 


Bet on it! 
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Write: Nevada for Recreation 
State Capitol 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE ZIP decks 


Pick your winning combination of Nevada 
recreations on the wheel (Circle your 
choice). We'll send you complete informa- 
tion and a FREE copy of Nevada Highways 
& Parks Magazine. Bet on it. 
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FRONT COVER — One of Reno’s daring Wheelmen. For'the story, see page 14. 
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FOLLOW THIS MAP — and you will lee 

ee where the action is. Indicated oeSte as 

are the places where the stories in ; 
this issue happen. | 











LAKE TAHOE 


HARRAH’S 


Don Rickles, June 14-27 
Lawrence Welk, June 28 - July 18 
Liza Minnelli, July 19 - Aug. 1 
Emmett Kelly, July 2 - Sept. 3 
Jim Nabors, Aug. 23 - Sept. 5 
Sammy Davis Jr., Sept. 6 - Oct. 3 


HARVEY’S 


Bill Page Orchestra, June 2-22 

Orrin Tucker Orchestra, June 23 - July 20 
Clyde McCoy Orchestra, July 21 - Aug. 17 
George Liberace Orchestra, Sept. 9-28 


SAHARA TAHOE 


Tom Jones, June 8-21 

Fifth Dimension, June 22-28 

Rowan and Martin, June 29 - July 12 
Teresa Brewer, June 29~ July 12 
Engelbert Humperdinck, July 13-26 
Johnny Cash, July 27 - Aug. 2 

Steve Lawrence & Eydie Gorme, Aug. 3-16 
Jonathan Winters, Aug. 17-20 

The Carpenters, Aug. 21 - Sept. 3 
Isaac Hayes, Sept. 4-10 
Ann-Margret, Sept. 11 - Oct. 17 


RENO - SPARKS - CARSON CITY 


JOHN ASCUAGA’S NUGGET 


Liberace, June 27 - July 11 
Carol Channing, July 12 - Aug. 1 
Burl Ives, Aug. 2-22 

Ed Ames, Aug. 23 - Sept. 12 
Buck Owens, Sept. 13-26 


HAROLDS CLUB 


Ray Malus, May 29 - June 25 
Sonny King, July 3-23 
Jack Bedient, July 24 - Aug. 20 


HARRAH’S 


Connie Stevens, June 14-27 
Jerry Lewis, June 28 - July 11 
Dionne Warwicke, July 12-25 
Bobbie Gentry, July 26 - Aug. 8 
Tony Bennett, Aug. 9-22 

Totie Fields, Aug. 23 - Sept. 5 
Don Rickles, Sept. 6-19 


ORMSBY HOUSE 


Esquires, July 16 - Aug. 26 
Bill Page Show, Aug. 27 - Sept. 16 
Cliff Jackson Orchestra 


JESSIE BECK’S RIVERSIDE 


Johnny Vanelli, May 27 - June 24 

Arnold, Cola & Geno, June 25 - July 15 
(The Jets) 

Sloopy & the Red Barons, June 27 - July 18; 
Aug. 20 - Sept. 3 

Frankie Fanelli, July 17 - Aug. 14 

The Don Hall Family, July 23 - Aug. 12 

Zella Lehr, Aug. 13-26 

Bob Braman, Aug. 27 - Sept. 16 

Chandler Conspiracy, Sept. 10 - Oct. 1 
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LAS VEGAS 


ALADDIN 
This Is Burlesque 


CAESARS PALACE 


Paul Anka, Phyllis McGuire, June 21 - July 4 
Harry Belafonte, July 5-25 

Petula Clark, July 26 - Aug. 15 

Andy Williams, Aug. 16 - Sept. 5 

Tom Jones, Pat Henry, Sept. 6-19 


CIRCUS CIRCUS 
Continuous Circus Acts 


DESERT INN 


Bob Newhart, Florence Henderson, 
May 29 - June 25 

Trini Lopez, June 26 - July 16 

Frankie Laine, July 17 - Aug. 13 

Patti Page, Aug. 14 - Sept. 10 


DUNES 
Casino de Paris 


FLAMINGO 


Jack Jones, June 14 - July 11 

Lettermen, Corbett Monica, July 12 - Aug. 1 
Connie Stevens, Aug. 2-29 

Sandler & Young, Aug. 30 - Sept. 26 


FREMONT 
Minsky’s Burlesque 


FRONTIER 


Patti Page, May 31 - June 27 
Robert Goulet, Carol Lawrence, 
June 28 - July 18 
Phil Harris, Harry James, Frank Sinatra Jr., 


Nancy Adams & The Deer Creek Do-Gooders, 


July 19 - Aug. 15 
Robert Goulet, Aug. 16 - Sept. 5 
Bobbie Gentry, John Byner, Sept. 6 - Oct. 3 


LAS VEGAS HILTON 

Liberace, June 4-24; Sept. 4-24 
Goldie Hawn, June 25 - July 15 
Perry Como, July 16 - Aug. 3 
Elvis Presley, Aug. 6 - Sept. 3 
Ann Margret, Sept. 25 - Oct. 17 


Scatterbrained and lovable Goldie Hawn 
makes a rare Nevada appearance June 25 to 
July 15 at the Las Vegas Hilton. 


LANDMARK 


Chandler & Conspiracy, June 20 - July 17 
Carroll & Daley, July 18 - Aug. 14 
Zella Lehr, Sept. 12 - Oct. 9 


THE MINT 

Peter Urquidi, Penny Pryor 
Gene Harris Duo ; 
Richard Raphael Duo 


RIVIERA 


Engelbert Humperdinck, June 13 - July 10 
Don Rickles, July 11-31 

Shecky Greene, Aug. 1-7; Sept. 5-25 

Liza Minnelli, Aug. 8-21 

Vikki Carr, Aug. 22 - Sept. 4 


SAHARA 


Johnny Carson, Phyllis McGuire, 
June 16-29; Aug. 18-31 

Sonny & Cher, June 30 - July 13 

Jim Nabors, July 14-30 

Buddy Hackett, July 31 - Aug. 17 

Rowan & Martin, Sept. 1-10 


SANDS 


Don Adams, June 6-26 

Danny Thomas, June 27 - July 17 
Wayne Newton, July 18 - Sept. 4 
Phyllis Diller, Sept. 5 - Oct. 2 


SILVER SLIPPER 
Wonderful World of Burlesque 


STARDUST 
Le Lido de Paris 


THUNDERBIRD 
Geisha Rella 


TROPICANA 
Folies Bergere 


UNION PLAZA 
Top Broadway Entertainment 


Burl Ives, master balladeer and uncontested 


champion in that area, returns to John 


Ascuaga’s Nugget in Sparks August 2 to 22. 
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INCVAVA — Fall 19/3 


Home Means Nevada...Nevada Means Home 


“Home means Nevada, home means the hills.” In 1933, the 
Nevada legislature adopted Home Means Nevada, Bertha 
Raffetto’s lyrical hymn of the Silver State, as Nevada's 
official state anthem. At Home Savings Association we 
have kept pace with the growth and tempo of our state, 
with seven offices serving the people of Nevada - in Reno, 
Las Vegas, Carson City and Sparks. At Home Savings we 
like to believe that Home means Nevada and Nevada 
means Home. 


a71| HOME 
‘) SAVINGS 





ASSOCIATION 
Southern Nevada Northern Nevada 
Central Office: 228 So. Fourth St. Central Office: 499 So. Virginia St. 


Telephone: 384-1371 — Las Vegas Telephone: 786-7000 — Reno 
Me ES 
2 = ((aa:) Chas. Lee Horsey, Jr. President 

Sms “vcr” Robert Banks Exec. Vice President 





S Herez Wicveorte 


TakzlareWA\covelare 
Reno. 


RENO: Ist & Center Streets, 329-4157; Airport, 329-1341; Trucks, 385 Kietzke Lane, 329-1328; LAKE TAHOE: Tahoe Airport (916) 541-0533: 
STATELINE: Harrah's, 588-4911; CARSON CITY: City Center Motel, 882-1065; Ormsby House, 883-1207. 











Piniagpnhil, Feineg 


By Phillip |. Earl 








The beginning of the New York-to-Paris Race, February 12, 1908, at Times Square in New 


York City. The racers set off precisely at 11:14 A.M., New York time. 


In the infancy of America’s auto- 
mobile industry, the taunt “Git a 
horse, mister, git a horse” was heard 
so often that the phrase itself has 
passed into the language, its anteced- 
ents enshrouded in the mists of history 
and largely forgotten today. There 
was a time however when the jeer was 
an apt summary of popular views as 
to the reliability of the automobile. 
Horses were indeed a safer, surer 
means of getting from place to place. 

Those undaunted tinkerers who 
fell in love with the mechanical mon- 
sters were not to be put off however, 
nor were enterprising Americans who 
foresaw a great future for the automo- 
bile and even greater fortunes for 
themselves if the average man could 
be convinced that the vehicles were 
not town-bound. 

With this aim in mind, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association was 
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founded in 1902. In 1904 the group 
began to sponsor annual reliability 
runs and each year a greater propor- 
tion of the entries managed to finish 
the prescribed city to city run over the 
atrocious roads of the day. As speed 
crept up, auto buffs began to race their 
vehicles on closed circuit tracks and a 
virtual auto mania began to sweep the 
country, abetted by the fearless Barney 
Oldfield whose 1904 cross-country 
tour served to introduce the automo- 
bile to America’s remotest backwaters. 

As might be expected, many auto- 
ists were not satisfied with the shorter 
runs, but rather began to conceive 
grand designs to test the outer limits 
of endurance in both men and ma- 
chines. The Great Peking-to-Paris 
Race of 1907 was the first manifesta- 
tion of this almost universal urge, but 
the New York-to-Paris Race of 1908 
topped it in every dimension, 21,000 


miles by land and sea across the wild- 
est stretches of Earth’s uncharted 
realms. 

Sponsored by Le Matin, the French 
newspaper which had dreamed up the 
1907 race, with the New York Times 
and the Chicago Tribune as co-spon- 
sors, the intended route would take 
the entrants across the United States 
to San Francisco, thence by ship to 
Alaska, down the frozen Yukon River, 
across the Bering Strait to Russian 
Siberia and on across Russia and west- 
ern Europe to the French capital. 

Three American cars were origi- 
nally due to start the race, but only a 
1907 Thomas Flyer driven by Mon- 
tague Roberts made the wire. George 
Schuster, the chief road-tester for the 
FE. R. Thomas Motor Company of 
Buffalo, New York, was signed aboard 
as master mechanic and later took 
over the driving chores. A second me- 


chanic, George Miller, was added to 
the crew during a later stop in Buffalo 
as was photographer Charles Duprez 
of the New York Times as the Flyer 
treked through Iowa. The Italians en- 
tered a Brixia-Zust piloted by An- 
tonio Scarfoglio, a noted poet, writer 
and amateur driver and the Germans 
sent over a massive Protos entered by 
direct order of Kaiser Wilhelm and 
commanded by Lieutenant Hans 
Koeppen, an adventure-loving sports- 
man of the 15th Prussian Infantry. 
With characteristic Gallic aplomb, 
the French entered three cars, al- 
though only a DeDion captained by 
M. Georges Boucier de St. Chaffray 
finished the American segment of the 
race. 

The contest began on February 12, 
1908, Lincoln’s Birthday, at Times 
Square with an estimated quarter of a 
million spectators on hand. The Amer- 
ican Flyer, the lightest and fastest of 
the entrants quickly took the lead and 
held it across the country, although it 
had its share of breakdowns, accidents 
and troubles with snowstorms and 
muddy stretches, as did the others. 
The Americans had something of an 
advantage over their foreign rivals 
inasmuch as American farmers were 
more willing to come to their aid than 
to that of their competitors, but Rob- 
erts’ adept and fearless captaincy of 
the Flyer also figured importantly in 
their success. 

The Flyer, accompanied by a Reo 
Rabbit conveying reporters from the 
Denver Post and the Salt Lake Trib- 
une, reached the Nevada border on 
March 17, thirty-five days out of New 
York, and arrived at the small rail- 
road town of Montello at 5:00 P.M. 
The original plan had called for the 
drivers to push on across central Ne- 
vada along the route of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad, but a telegram to 
Reno confirmed that the passes over 
the Sierra were packed solid with 
snow. It was thus decided to take a 
more southerly route through Ely, 
Tonopah, Goldfield, Rhyolite and 
Death Valley before pushing north to 
San Francisco. | 

Pausing only to rest and gas up at 
Montello, the Americans set out along 


the tracks of the Nevada Northern for 
Cobre, arriving about 8:00 P.M. After 
garaging their racer, they had dinner 
and were put up for the night at a 
local hotel, but rested only fitfully be 

cause of the commotion stirred up by 
a number of cowboys in the barroom. 
Next morning they started for Ely, 
which they expected to reach by night- 
fall, passing through the small com- 
munity of Currie en route where they 
met their first crowd of Nevada auto 
enthusiasts. Schuster, who had taken 
over the driving chores in Wyoming, 
tooled the Flyer to a local park where 
a luncheon and reception had been 
prepared. One teenage girl begged to 
be allowed to tie her hair ribbon about 
the steering column to be carried on 
to Paris and Schuster consented at 





once, chivalrously declaring that it 
would not be removed until the com- 
pletion of the race. 

The Reo carrying the newsmen had 
tire trouble three miles north of Cur- 
rie and was delayed a couple of days 
getting tires, but the representatives 
of the Salt Lake paper continued on 
aboard the Flyer. As the party entered 
the Cherry Creek Indian Reservation, 
a band of roving aborigines caught 
the eye of Duprez and a short stop was 
made to catch them on glass plates for 
posterity. The racer was the first au- 
tomobile they had ever seen, but after 
some hesitation they warily climbed 
aboard to have their picture taken. 

The run to Ely was otherwise un- 
eventful, although several bands of 
wild horses were stampeded by the 
racer and an occasional coyote sent 
scurrying up a dry wash by the roar 





and clank of the engine. Some ten 
miles north of Ely they were met by 
four prominent Ely citizens, George 
Stevens of the Northern Hotel, A. B. 
Witcher of the First National Bank, 
William Fletcher and P. J. Mc- 
Cracken, who had come out in Tex 
Rickard’s Dorris roadster earlier that 
afternoon to greet them and provide 
an escort into town. The party arrived 
at 4:50, had dinner at the Northern 
while the Flyer was being gassed at 
the Graham Mercantile and posed for 
pictures with the large crowd of cu- 
rious men and boys which had as- 
sembled shortly after their arrival. 

The editor of the Ely Mining Rec- 
ord, J. 7. Connella, secured the serv- 
ices of one Dave McLean as a guide 
for the trip to Tonopah to replace 
James Pierce who had led the Amer- 
icans in from Ogden. The plan was to 
leave Ely the same evening and push 
on via the Ruth Mine up Robinson 
Canyon, but the Flyer hit a muddy 
area six miles out and had to be extri- 
cated by a six-mule team hitched to a 
freight wagon which happened along. 
By 9:00 P.M. they were nearing the 
Veteran Mine, but as they were cross- 
ing a railroad track they again 
dropped into a sodden bog and settled 
in up to their headlights. Dog-tired 
and dispirited, they walked on to the 
mine and were able to secure bunks in 
the quarters of the night crew. 

Next morning the Americans re- 
trieved their vehicle with the aid of a 
team and set out at 7:45 for Preston 
and points west. By 6:00 in the eve- 
ning they were in Twin Springs, but 
broke down shortly thereafter in ford- 
ing a creek, ripping six teeth from the 
drive pinion and opening a large crack 
in the transmission case. Schuster re- 
turned to Twin Springs on foot, rented 
a horse from a rancher and set out 
for Tonopah some seventy-five miles 
distant where he knew a box of parts 
would be waiting. Unable to follow 
the rancher’s vague directions, he gave 
the horse his head and several hours 
later came upon a party of campers 
who were able to steer him straight. 
He rode on through the night for a 
considerable distance before coming 
upon a lonely adobe ranch house grac- 

: 








ing the plains. The sole occupant, a 
woman, allowed him to feed and wa- 
ter his horse, but would not permit 
him to enter the house to catch a few 
hours of rest. 

He thus bedded down in a lean-to 
near the stable, but had hardly closed 
his eyes before he was awakened by a 
shadowy figure stumbling about in his 
make-shift abode. Thinking that some 
Nevada desperado had taken up his 
trail intent upon robbing or killing 
him, he drew his revolver and pre- 
pared for the worst. The intruder 
cursed a few times and mumbled 
something about looking for “that au- 
tomobile racer,” whereupon Schuster 
introduced himself and discovered 
that the specter was one Grant Crum- 
ley of Tonopah who had come out 
with a rescue party to see what was 
delaying the cross-country racers. 

Once outside, Schuster was intro- 
duced to the other members of the 
expedition, Sam Haas of the Butler 
Theatre, Colonel W. W. Booth of the 
Tonopah Bonanza and “Shorty” Kutz- 
kau whose powerful Simplex had 
been enlisted as the rescue vehicle. 
They set out for Tonopah immedi- 
ately and were in town by 5:00 A.M. 
Booth roused the local Thomas dealer 
from his slumbers to open his parts 
department and the others raided sev- 
eral private vehicles to secure items 
that he did not have in stock. The res- 
cuers were off within an hour and ar- 
rived at the stalled Flyer about noon. 
Schuster and George Miller, his me- 
chanic, immediately set to work and 
by 6:00 P.M. they were ready to roll. 

Escorted by the Simplex, the Amer- 
icans passed the Rescue Mine shortly 
before 11:00 P.M. where pickets were 
stationed to send up rockets signaling 
the arrival of the desert voyagers. A 
long blast on the Tonopah Extension 


Above, right —The American Thomas 
Flyer in front of the Belvada Hotel, Tono- 
pah, Nevada, March 21, 1908. The man in 
the cap in the front seat is George Schuster. 
Opposite—The American Thomas Flyer 
at Ely, March 18, 1908. The man in the 
heavy coat and goggles to the right ts 
George Miller, who became the crew’s 
chief mechanic after George Schuster took 
over as driver in Wyoming. 
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whistle heralded their entrance into 
town and a large enthusiastic crowd 
gathered about the vehicle as it rolled 
to a stop in front of the Nevada Club. 
A virtual regiment of Tonopah 
schoolboys was on hand as was a Ne- 
gro band under the direction of Drum 
Major Bert Gibbons. The youngsters’ 
fireworks and rockets roiled the night 
air as the scream of mine whistles 
punctuated the rousing strains of the 





black bandsmen. Several souvenir 
hunters snipped off bits of the Ameri- 
can flag carried by the Flyer and oth- 
ers scratched their initials into the 
fenders and doors and into the pan- 
eled woodwork of the driver's com- 
partment. 

The racer was gassed and stored at 
Malcolm McDonald’s Garage for the 
night, but a large crowd of admirers 
was on hand at daybreak to see it fired 














up for the trip to Goldfield. Leading 
citizens of the southern mining me- 
tropolis had made even more exten- 
sive plans for welcoming the Ameri- 
cans than had the people of Tonopah 
and a-group of them arrived in a cara- 
van about 8:00 A.M. to escort Schus- 
ter and his crew the some 25 miles 
between the two towns. Led by 
Dwight McKenzie driving a big red 
Thomas sedan sponsored by the Gold- 


field Daily Tribune, the autos departed 
at 8:40 and rolled into Goldfield at 
9:50, escorted the last few miles in 
from Columbia by a party of horse- 
men sent out by the Goldfield Hunt 
and Country Club. 

A rousing cheer from hundreds of 
flag-waving Goldfielders went up as 
the Americans reached the city limits 
and several dozen cowboys and min- 
ers unholstered their pistols and fired 





The Americans entering Goldfield, Nevada, March 21, 1908. George Schuster is driving 
and the man on his left is Charles Duprez, photographer from the New York Times. 


in the air. Goldfield’s music halls had 
been ringing for two days to tunes and 
choruses about automobiles and one 
local musician, Arthur Collins, com- 
posed a verse for the racers the day 
before their arrival and set it to the 
tune of “Yankee Sailor Boy,’ a popu- 
lar ditty then making the rounds in 
saloons and other such gathering 
places: 


“Now, your car can’t be far from here, 
My Yankee Boy. 
I am watting dear, 
Now I know you'll win the race. 
You are always in the lead, 
My Yankee Boy. 
But you know I never feared; 
Don’t stay away another day. 
They say you left Tonopah 
In your brand new Thomas car; 
Now I know you can’t be far 
My Yankee Boy. 


Chorus 


Yankee Boy, ’round the world you are 
racing; 

The Yankee car the other cars are 
chasing. 

Now your car is riding-riding very nice, 

But up north you'll hit some tce. 

If you had waited awhile, 

You could have crossed the Strait; 

But now you'll have to take your car 
across as freight. 

If you win the race, 

You'll fill our hearts with joy, 

For we are cheering for our good old 
Yankee Boy.” 


A reception was held at the Gold- 
field Hotel and the intrepid voyagers 





The French entry, a DeDion, at Ely, Nevada, March 29, 1908. This was the only 
one of the three French entries to complete the United States segment of the race. 
The vehicle was pulled from the contest by its sponsor in Vladivostock, Russta, 
and sold to a wealthy Chinese merchant in Peking. The mustachioed man im the 
big hat is M. Autran, the vehicle’s mechanic, a veteran of the 1907 Peking-to- 
Paris Race. 





were presented with specimens of 
high grade ore from the Mohawk 
Mine by mining entrepreneur George 
Wingfield and a 5x7-foot American 
flag to replace the tattered shred re- 
maining from the ravages of souvenir 
hunters across the country. 

Trailing the banner in the breeze, 
the Americans left Goldfield about 
11:30 accompanied by a farewell 
party made up of George Wingfield, 
J. F. Douglas, John P. Martin, editor 
of the Goldfield Daily Tribune, Frank 
Oliver, C. Walter Geddes and several 
others who were involved in planning 
the reception. Grant Crumley and sev- 
eral Tonopahites were still with the 
party and accompanied the racers on 
to Beatty and Rhyolite in Kutzkau’s 
Simplex, as did the Denver journal- 
ists in their Reo Rabbit who had re- 
joined the racers in Tonopah. 

Beatty was reached about 2:30 and 
the party was in Rhyolite by 3:15, es- 
corted the last few miles by Earl 
Clemens and Guy Keene, the publish- 
ers of the Rh/yolite Herald. Virtually 
the entire population of the mining 
hamlet turned out to welcome the vis- 
itors and inspect the Flyer, but Schus- 
ter elected to pause only for gas and 
supplies before pushing on to Death 
Valley, central California and San 
Francisco, which they reached on 
March 24, three days later. Peter 
Busch, a local auto enthusiast, accom- 
panied them in his Thomas touring 
car for several miles across the Amar- 
gosa Desert and said a final farewell 
at Stovepipe Wells. 

The Italians, in their plucky Brixia- 
Zust arrived in Ely on March 26, eight 
days after the Americans passed 
through. Word of their coming had 
been wired ahead from Montello and 
several hundred spectators lined Ault- 
man Street as Scarfoglio tooled the 
racer into town and parked in front 
of the Northern Hotel where they 
were to spend the night. The Zust was 
the first foreign vehicle that most Ely- 
ites had ever seen and they were full 
of questions. Several local residents of 
Italian descent acted as interpreters 
for their countrymen and one of the 
crew members, Giulio Sirtori, spoke 
English well enough to field most 
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queries about the mechanical work- 
ings of the racer and the. experiences 
of the foreigners in America. Sirtori 
told of the many difficulties they had 
experienced with mid-western farm- 
ers and the trials they had undergone 
in crossing the Rockies, but spoke well 
of the hospitable treatment they had 
been accorded in the West. 

James Pierce, who had previously 
led the Americans into Ely, hired on 
as a guide for the trip south, but his 
vast knowledge of the country did not 
save the Italians from miring down in 


the same boggy rut that delayed the. 


Americans. They were thus forced to 
spend a fitful night in the Zust near 
Twin Springs where roving bands of 
howling coyotes inspired agonized 
nightmares of bleached, stripped 
bones drying in the hot sun of the 
high Nevada desert. 

The people of Tonopah were un- 
aware that the Italians were on the 
way and their entrance into town was 
completely unheralded. Not so with 
the Italians of Goldfield however who 
had planned a reception to equal that 
staged for the Americans a few days 
earlier. A caravan of autos bedecked 
with the green and white flag of Italy 
met the Zust near Columbia and the 
party was conducted to the Goldfield 
Hotel where the reception had been 
planned for later in the evening. 
Champagne and wine flowed freely 
and every Italian housewife in town 
contributed her favorite dish. As the 


evening progressed, the racers joined 








A group of Indians posing with the Amer- 
ican Flyer on the Cherry Creek Indian Res- 
ervation, March 18, 1908. 


their emigrant countrymen in song 
and it was not until the wee hours that 
they took to their beds in the hotel. 
The Zust’s chief mechanic, Henri 
Haaga, did not join in the festivities 
however, but rather spent the evening 
supervising a general overhaul of his 
vehicle, thoughts of the impending 
rigors of Death Valley outweighing 
his normal convivial instincts. 

Arriving at Rhyolite at 12:30 P.M. 
on March 29, the Italians were greeted 
by a surprising number of their coun- 
trymen, one of whom, Joe Gardino of 
the Central Bar, took it upon himself 
to entertain them and provide a 
goodly supply of champagne and 
wine to see them across the California 
desert. “Shorty” Vidi, a former chauf- 
feur for Death Valley Scotty, replaced 
Pierce as guide and the party set off 
for Greenwater about 1:30, some six 
days behind the Americans who were 
by that time at sea bound for Seattle 
and Alaska. 

The French had but one car in the 
race by the time the Americans ar- 
rived in San Francisco. The small 
Sizaire-Naudin had made less than 
one hundred miles before dropping 
out and the crew of the Motobloc gave 
up in Iowa and shipped their racer on 
to the coast by rail, a move which dis- 
qualified their entry. The DeDion was 





cause of the blinding sandstorm which 
chased them for the last 150 miles in. 

Attorney Key Pittman, bound 
north for Ely, met the racers 150 
miles out of Tonopah and somehow 
got the idea that they were on the 
verge of a breakdown. Upon arriving 
at his destination, he wired Grant 
Crumley in Tonopah to get a rescue 
party together and head out to render 
whatever assistance might be neces- 
sary, but preparations were hardly 
under way when the DeDion came 
roaring down Malin Avenue about 
10:00 P.M. After conducting the 
racer to the MacDonald Garage to 
have a sprung rear axle repaired, the 
Frenchmen were entertained and 
dined at the Montana Cafe by Grant 
and Newton Crumley, Colonel Booth, 
Sam Haas and other members of the 








The Thomas Flyer in the condition in which it was received from the Long Island Auto- 
motiwe Museum. Inspecting it are George Schuster and William Harrah. Schuster did not 
believe it to be the same vehicle he drove around the world, but Harrah’s mechanics found 
evidence of work done on the clutch assembly and flywheel by Schuster and Miller while 
crossing Russia. The initials “M. B.” scratched in the left door panel by Minnie Byers, an 


employee of the Thomas Company, also helped in the authentication. 


still in however and arrived in Mon- 
tello on March 28. 

The trip south to Ely the next day 
was uneventful, save for an errant 
falling rock which crushed the racer’s 
hood near Cobre and a running battle 
between Autran, the chief mechanic, 
and a band of coyotes south of Currie. 
The DeDion seemed to run particu- 
larly well in the high desert air and 
St. Chaffray, the driver, had time to 
meditate upon the passing scene. In 
a later dispatch to the New York 
Times, he described Nevada’s moun- 
tains as resembling a fleet of giant 
battleships passing in review and its 
vast valleys as gigantic hippodromes 
capable of accommodating a hundred 
million spectators. 

Ely’s Northern Hotel provided ac- 
commodations for the racing party 
and St. Chaffray, who spoke fair Eng- 
lish, entertained curious Ely auto en- 
thusiasts with vignettes of the French- 
men’s experiences in America. Like 
the Italians, the French had troubles 
with eastern and mid-western farm- 
ers, but found the people to be more 
friendly in the West. The French cap- 
tain also told of being loaded down 
with scrap-iron on one occasion and 
of having tacks, nails and broken 
glass shoved beneath the tires on an- 
other. 


Ina cable to the Times, St. Chaftray 
described Ely as an “unknown town, 
born one year ago” and noted that 
most of the houses were of wooden 
construction and seemed to have been 
thrown up in a rather hasty fashion. 
He also observed, for the benefit of 
interested Easterners, that “a good 
copper mine has been started in the 
neighborhood.” The accommodations 
of the Northern Hotel pleased him 
immensely however and he declared 
it to be the finest lodging the racers 
had had since leaving Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

One Thomas Wildon was taken on 
as a guide for the journey south and 
provided the foreigners with some of 
their most memorable experiences. He 
carried a brace of pistols and inter- 
spersed his occasional directions with 
bursts of fire at every jackrabbit, cow 
and antelope passed by the racer. Au- 
tran thought the man to be crazy and 
the whole crew feared for their lives 
throughout the journey. He conducted 
the racer by the shortest possible route 
however, regardless of the condition 
of the terrain, and the DeDion made 
a record run into Tonopah. Autran 
claimed to have counted twelve hun- 
dred cuts and six thousand ditches 
crossed during the 248-mile trek, but 
St. Chaffray discounted the claim be- 


erstwhile rescue expedition. 

St. Chaffray and his crew spent the 
night at the Belvada Hotel, but the 
repairs on the racer took up most of 
the next day and a late start was made 
for Goldfield. The French community 
of Tonopah’s sister city had made ex- 
tensive preparations to welcome their 
countrymen and an escort of seven 
autos bedecked with French tri-colors 
met the DeDion ten miles out of 
Goldfield and conducted them to the 
Hotel Carey where the planned fete 
was to take place. 

Arranged by Walter St. Pierre and 
Mrs. Casey McDaniel, who served as 
hostess, the reception was an elegant 
affair by any measure. The ladies 
sported their finest ballroom gowns 
and a fine orchestra provided music 
for dancing. Former State Represent- 





William Harrah and George Schuster in 
front of the Belvada Hotel in Tonopah 
where the New York-to-Paris racers spent 
the night of March 20, 1908. Photo taken 
June 12, 1964. 
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ative William Moorehead served as 
toastmaster and attorney C. C. Ward 
delivered an opening welcome in his 
best French. Judge Charles S. Hayes 
delivered the evening’s major oration, 
speaking of the traditional bonds be- 
tween the United States and France 
and her aid in America’s hour of need 
during the Revolutionary War. The 
Judge then presented the guests with 
samples of ore from the new Rogers’ 
Lease and ended with a poem: 


We are happy to meet, we are sorry 
to part. 

And when we say this, we speak from 
the heart. 

In this wonderful race of the 
automobilers, 

Each and all are true sportsmen, 
none of them squealers. 

While encircling the earth, may your 
pathways be clear. 

May your troubles be few from without 
and within. 

May the race be a fair one; 

May the best man win, 


St. Chaffray described the evening 
as ‘one of the most sleepless nights 
the New York to Paris racers have 
encountered in their abnormal trip” 
and pictured Goldfield as the “Won- 
der of the West” in his dispatch. 
“Nothing compares with it except 
Tonopah....We drink everywhere 
champagne offered by these gold 
cities. It is, I suppose, because the peo- 
ple want us to know that labor can 
make of a desert a paradise and that 
sand and snowstorms are nothing if 
men are willing.” The French captain 
was also fascinated by conversations 
with several grizzled desert rats who 
filled him in on the finer points of 
prospecting, high-grading and stock 
gambling, all of which he included in 
lengthy cables to the Times. 

The Frenchmen got an early start 
and were in Rhyolite by 10:00 the 
next morning, April 1, but tarried 
only long enough to take on two new 
guides, Guy Horton and Charles How- 
ard, and send telegrams to Mrs. Mc- 
Daniel and the French reception com- 
mittee thanking them for the previous 
evening’s entertainment. 

The California segment of their 
trip got off to a bad start however be- 
cause of a sandstorm which hit be- 
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tween Skidoo and Emigrant Pass. The 
DeDion got off the road and was stuck 
for twenty-two hours before a team 
could get out from Rhyolite to pull it 
out, in the process of which one of the 
Nevada teamsters fell from a wagon 
and broke his neck, a misfortune 
which cast a pall over the fond mem- 
ories the foreigners carried away from 
the state. 

The German Protos did not make 
its planned run through Nevada, al- 
though Goldfield’s Germans had 
made plans for a reception to rival 
those accorded the other competitors 
in the race. The vehicle had experi- 
enced numerous mechanical failures 
and two of its ctewmembers had quit 
in disgust in Ogden and returned to 
the East. Lieutenant Koeppen, because 
he was on special leave from the Kai- 
ser, felt duty bound to go on however 
and secured the services of one O. W. 
Snyder for a planned trip directly to 
Seattle via Idaho, Oregon and Wash- 
ington. An accident outside Pocatello 
disabled the vehicle however and it 
was placed aboard a flatcar and taken 
on to the coast by rail. 

The Americans had meanwhile ar- 
rived in Alaska only to find that an 
early thaw had melted the Yukon 
River. They were lucky enough to 
catch a freighter back to Seattle, but 
were dismayed to find that the French 
and the Italians had shipped out for 
Japan on April 13, two days before 
they arrived. Schuster cabled the race 
committee in Paris telling them of 
what had transpired and he was 
granted credit for fifteen days of 
lapsed time for the excursion to 
Alaska. 

The Germans left Seattle on April 
19 and Schuster and his crew sailed 
two days later. The revised plan called 
for the racers to debark at Yokohama, 
Japan, cross the islands and sail to 
Vladivostock, but Koeppen elimi- 
nated that detour and spent two extra 
weeks in the Russian port rebuilding 
his vehicle. When informed of this 
deviation and the rail journey across 
the American West, the race commit- 
tee penalized him an additional fif- 
teen days in lapsed time, an action 


continued on page 44 
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The Thomas Flyer in the hills near Reno as it appeared after restoration by technicians of 


Harrah’s Automobile Collection. The car was restored to the condition in which it arrived 
im Paris, not as 1t came from the factory. To make it appear even more authentic, it was 
driven through the sagebrush near Reno to give it a scratched, worn look. Also pictured 
here are several detailed views of the auto’s equipment. 





PHOTO CREDITS—Page 6, HAC (Harrah’s 10, HAC. Pages 2 and 6—Copyright 1966 by T. Mahoney and George N. Schuster by permis- 
Auto Collection); page 8, bottom, NHS (Ne- George N. Schuster and John T. Mahoney. Re- _ sion of the John Day Co. Inc., Publisher. Color 
vada Historical Society); page 9, NHS; page printed from The Longest Auto Race” by John views of the Thomas Flyer provided by HAC. 




















By Phillip I. Earl 


If history runs in cycles as philos- 
ophers tell us, then certainly America 
in the seventies is in another cycle of 
cycling the likes of which the country 
has not seen for a half century or 
more. This new-found enthusiasm for 
a vehicle which has really always been 
around is based upon the proposition 
that bicycles, unlike automobiles, 
don’t pollute the air. Although the 
idea hasn’t yet produced a revolution, 
bicycling has become a way of life for 
many Americans and there is even re- 
newed interest in cycle clubs which 
have been out of fashion as long as the 
sport itself, 

One of these latter which has been 
resuscitated in recent years is the Reno 
Wheelmen. Founded in April of 1896 
by fourteen Reno cyclists at a meeting 
held in Charlie Becker’s tobacco store, 
the club grew in membership to sev- 
eral hundred during the following 
decade and became Reno’s most 
prominent social and fraternal organi- 
zation. 

During their early years, the 
Wheelmen confined their competitive 
endeavors to relay contests with the 
Carson City Wheelmen and a team 
from Susanville, California, both of 
which they defeated handily on sev- 
eral occasions at the horse track of 
Reno’s State Fairgrounds. When they 
later attempted to best more experi- 
enced teams from Sacramento and 
Oakland, however, they more than 
met their match and were apprised of 
just how far they had to go before 
thinking of entering upon champion- 
ship competition. 

This situation prevailed until the 
spring of 1899 when the club ac- 
quired the services of King Ryan, a 
professional trainer who had coached 
bicycle teams in New York’s Madison 
Square Garden before migrating 
West. Although an extremely com- 
petent and inspiring leader, Ryan was, 
in addition, an engaging, pleasant fel- 
low who soon became a favorite of 
club members and racing fans as 
much for his lively sense of humor as 
for his abilities as a cycle coach. 

Shortly after taking the racing 
team in hand, Ryan coached them to 
another victory over Carson City and 


Susanville and arranged a match with 
the Acme Cycling Club of Oakland, 
one of the bay area’s better teams. He 
then put the racers through two 
months of strenuous workouts and 
many hours of instruction in the tech- 
niques of competitive racing, a regi- 
men that paid off in the fall with the 
team’s first victory over a major com- 
petitor. 

Under Ryan’s tutelage, the team 
next took on and defeated the Capital 
Wheelmen of Sacramento for the Pa- 
cific Coast Bicycling Championship 
on July 4, 1900, a title they held 
against all comers until defeated by 
the Garden City Wheelmen of San 
Jose in September of 1902. After be- 





King Ryan, the Wheelmen’s trainer, and 
George Kornmeyer, one of the club’s stal- 
wart cyclists. 
ing out of power slightly less than a 
year, they regained the crown by 
avenging themselves on the Garden 
City speedsters in July of 1903. The 
Renoites defeated several challengers 
during the following year, but were 
again bested for the title by San Jose 
in a match held in September of 1904 
at San Francisco’s Ingleside Raceway. 
King Ryan regretfully left the team 
in the fall of 1904 to pursue mining 
ventures in southern and central Ne- 
vada, but his departure did not lessen 
the determination of the Wheelmen 
to make a comeback. In May of 1905 
the team selected two of its own vet- 
erans, James P. “Jap” Hart and Clan 


McKenzie, to be the trainers for the 
season. The choice of Hart and Mc- 
Kenzie proved to be a fortuitous one 
and the two were able to put together 
a team that defeated San Francisco’s 
New Century Wheelmen on June 25 
and San Jose’s championship squad on 
July 2 to return the Pacific Coast 
Championship to Reno. 

During their racing years, the 
Wheelmen defended their title eleven 
times against the most fearsome ag- 
gregations that California could mus- 
ter, losing but two of the encounters, 
both on Golden State tracks. Visiting 
teams often complained that Reno’s 
altitude bothered them, but even those 
who arrived a week early so as to ac- 
climate themselves could not get the 
best of the Reno flashes. 

Reno speed fans were solidly be- 
hind their team and, on several occa- 
sions, so many left their homes unat- 
tended on race day that burglars were 
able to operate in broad daylight in 
some neighborhoods. The town was 
always decked out in red and white 
banners and streamers for weeks be- 
fore a race and visiting teams were 
usually met at the station by brass 
bands and hordes of ecstatic fans and 
civic dignitaries. Reno’s business com- 
munity proudly displayed the club’s 
trophies in their windows and the 
town’s gambling fraternity showed 
their faith by taking the wagers of all 
comers, many of them from Carson 
City whose residents often expressed 
intense jealousy at the success of 
Reno’s team, their own club never 
achieving much in the way of athletic 
notoriety. 

The summer of 1904 marked the 
zenith of interest in bicycle racing in 
Reno and the team never again took 
to the track after 1905. Many club 
members, and an increasing number 
of supporters, were turning their at- 
tentions to automobiles and motor- 
cycles, particularly after the appear- 
ance of the famous racer Barney Old- 
field in November of 1904. Within 
two years of Oldfield’s exhibition, au- 
tomobile and motorcycle races were 
being held at the fairgrounds with 
many former Wheelmen taking a 
leading part in the events. Auto and 
cycle clubs were also in the process of 
being formed in Reno and efforts were 
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The Reno W heelmen’s 1900 championship cycling team. Front row 
from left: Barney Frazier, J. BR Hart, King Ryan, the club’s trainer, 
Ed Stanley, Alf Peckham. Middle row: Art Keddie, Ed Shaver (not 
in uniform), Granville Johnson. Back row: Art Peckham, Bill 
Thompson, Jim Peckham, Claude Mershon, Will Hart, Pearl Up- 
som, George Kornmeyer. 


soon under way to organize “Good 
Roads” groups to push for the im- 
provement of roads and streets. 

Another major factor in the decline 
of the Wheelmen was the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire of April 18, 
1906, which led to the disbanding of 
most bay area clubs which had been 
the major source of competition for 
the Renoites, most of them never to 
be reorganized nor to achieve the pop- 
ularity and momentum they had once 
enjoyed. 

The scope of the Wheelmen’s ath- 
letic activities extended beyond bi- 
cycling and enabled the club to take 
in many men interested primarily in 
making use of the billiard tables, the 
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swimming pool, and the tennis and 
handball facilities available at the 
clubhouse. The Wheelmen also num- 
bered among their ranks many boxers 
and wrestlers and a succession of train- 
ers was hired over the years to develop 
the talents of the membership along 
these lines and provide evenings of 
fistic entertainment for the people of 
Reno. These trainers usually had other 
specialties in addition to their boxing 
talents and many club members were 
able to pursue such diverse activities 
as water polo, gymnastics, Indian 
clubs, fencing and, on one occasion, 
scull racing on the Truckee River. 

In the fall of 1901 King Ryan or- 
ganized a football team from among 


club members who had formerly 
played for the local high school or the 
university. In early November they 
defeated Reno High School by a score 
of 6 to 0 and on Thanksgiving Day 
bested the university's second team 
by a like score. At various times in 
later years the bicyclists fielded soft- 
ball, baseball and basketball teams 
and on one occasion several of them 
took up competition roller skating 
when that fad was sweeping the 
country. 

Some club members possessed mu- 
sical, dramatic and vocal talents in 
addition to their athletic gifts and the 
club turned out some fine dramatic 
and vaudeville troops over the years 





The clubhouse of the Reno Wheelmen located at the northwest 
corner of First and Arlington Streets, Reno. Arlington was then 
known as Chestnut Street. The location is now the parking lot be- 
hind St. Thomas Catholic Church. 


who provided many an evening of en- 
joyable entertainment for Reno audi- 
ences. Members of the Wheelmen’s 
ladies’ auxiliary took a particular in- 
terest in activities of this sort as well 
as in the numerous literary and musi- 
cal socials sponsored by the club. 

Lest it be said that the Wheelmen 
slighted the feminine gender, the la- 
dies did accompany the men on club 
rides into the countryside surrounding 
Reno and a female trainer was hired 
On one occasion to conduct classes in 
physical culture, gymnastics, swim- 
ming and fencing. The ladies did not 
engage in competition riding however 
due to the customs and mores of the 
times. 

Among the fondest memories of 
older Renoites today are the many 
dances held at the Wheelmen’s in 
their youth. The annual New Year’s 
Ball was the highlight of the winter 
social season for many years and the 


dance held in April celebrating the 
founding of the club marked the com- 
ing of spring. At various other times 
the Wheelmen sponsored concert 
dances to raise funds for new instru- 
ments and uniforms for its bands, 
masquerades marking Washington’s 
Birthday and Thanksgiving, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day affairs, Independence Day 
and Labor Day dances and inaugural 
celebrations for political candidates 
elected to local and state office. 

Most of these occasions were pre- 
sided over by Professor Walter Hast- 
ings’ Reno Wheelmen’s Band. In ad- 
dition, the bandsmen provided music 
for the dances sponsored by other civic 
and social organizations, marched in 
annual Independence Day parades 
and played outdoor concerts in Reno’s 
parks for several summers. The musi- 
cians also journeyed to Carson City 
and Virginia City to liven up their 
civic celebrations on several occasions 


and once played in a joint concert 
with the Nevada State Band of Car- 
son, for which occasion Professor 
Smith, the leader of Carson’s musi- 
cians, composed the “Wheelmen’s 
Band March.” In the spring of 1904 
several members of the group joined 
with their Carson counterparts to 
travel to St. Louis to perform at the 
“Nevada Day” ceremonies of the 
1904 International Exposition. Later 
in the fall they played a two-week con- 
cert engagement at Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, and in November presented a 
street concert in Reno on the occasion 
of the appearance of Barney Oldfield 
in the city. 

Following the Wheelmen’s aban- 
donment of racing in 1905, the club 
seemed to go steadily downhill. Mem- 
bership began to fall off and the ath- 
letic facilities fell into a state of disre- 
pair. The tennis and handball courts 
were not kept up and the swimming 
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pool was declared unsafe by health 
authorities. Equipment in the gym and 
in the billiard room was not repaired 
or replaced and even the club’s read- 
ing room was no longer kept supplied 
with new periodicals and writing ma- 
terials. In order to raise funds, the di- 
rectors on one occasion leased out the 
hall for roller skating, but the com- 
pany conducting the enterprise de- 
faulted on their financial agreements 
and left the club with only a damaged 
floor to show for the efforts of its 
leaders. 

In January of 1908 a traveling the- 
atrical company rented the banquet 
room to put on a performance of 
“Nell Gwynn,” a popular piece then 
touring the country, and drew a size- 
able crowd of drama-loving Renoites. 
When the profits from the production 
were totaled up, club officials decided 
to invite the actors to stay on. Two 
more plays were staged in March and 
three more in April, all financial suc- 
cesses. A professional theatre manager 
was engaged in May of 1908 and the 
clubhouse remodeled into a first-class 
theatre during the summer months. 
An agreement with the theatrical 
agency of Klaw and Erlanger was 
signed at the end of the summer and 


the Wheelmen’s Theatre opened for 
business in October with “Ship Ahoy” 
and “Hooligan in New York,” both 
recent Broadway hits, 

The 1909 season opened in Febru- 
ary and the spring repertoire included 
two Shakespearean works plus a num- 
ber of more contemporary offerings. 
Richard Jose, a Reno resident of Eng- 
lish birth who had achieved fame on 
the concert stages of San Francisco 
and New York, appeared at the 
Wheelmen’s in June and the famous 
bandsman John Phillip Sousa con- 
ducted two concerts later in the fall. 

Although profits and attendance 
were good during the 1908 season, 
they began to fall off in 1909, partly 
due to the fact that two other theatres 
opened in Reno in 1909 and two 
movie houses were playing to capac- 
ity audiences by the summer of that 
year. The club was rumored to be 
heavily in debt and club directors 
were having some serious thoughts 


about the future of their enterprise. 


Many, perhaps, viewed the fire which 
swept the theatre on December 21 as 
preferable to bankruptcy and aban- 
donment. 

The fire, the cause of which was 
never determined, started in the scen- 


The Wheelmen’s band on the day of its departure for a concert en- 
gagement in Santa Cruz, California, in August of 1904. “Professor” 
Walter Hastings, the group's leader, is shown in the center wearing 
a sport coat. 





ery of the empty theatre about 8:45 


spread throughout the structure. By 
the time firemen arrived on the scene 
the blaze was out of control and had 
spread to St. Thomas Catholic Church 
and to the nearby meeting rooms of 
the Twentieth Century Club. 

Reno’s fire department later came 
in for some criticism for not respond- 
ing more quickly and for not doing 
more to save the church, but few re- 
grets were expressed at the loss of the 
theatre, which many church members 
had long felt to be a firetrap and a 
danger to their place of worship. 

Insurance covered the quarters of 
the Twentieth Century Club and the 
people of Reno started a subscription 
to rebuild St. Thomas shortly after the 
holidays. Money alone could not bring 
back the Reno Wheelmen however 
and the property upon which the club- 
house and theatre was located became 
the empty lot it is today. 

The many trophies from the 
Wheelmen’s racing years were stored 
at the home of a member and thus es- 
caped destruction in the fire. Some — 
years later they were donated to the 
Nevada Historical Society where they 
have been put on display in its Reno 
museum. 

The last surviving Wheelman, so 
far as this writer can determine, was 
James P. “Jap” Hart, who passed 
away in December of 1970. Shortly 
before his death, he told this writer — 
that most members of the racing team 
were long gone before the fire and 
that he himself only learned of it sev- _ 
eral years later when he returned from — ‘ 
mining ventures in South Dakota. _ 
Asked if he had noticed the increasing ¥ 

: : & 
popularity of the bicycle today, he re- _ 
plied that he had and was very much > 
gratified to find young people redis- 
covering the pleasures of cycling. 

As he talked of those years, he 
seemed to take a long look back to _ 
his youth when times were simpler 
and less hurried and Reno was truly _ 
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sport and good fellowship and their — 
fellow citizens were appreciative of _ 
their efforts to bring some diversity, — 
culture and honor to the town. Ci 





“Gentleman Jim’’ Corbett 


After the great days of the Com- 
stock discoveries and before the early 
twentieth century mineral strikes in 
the Tonopah-Goldfield area, Nevada 
experienced several years of severe 
economic decline. Nevadans consid- 
ered a multitude of schemes to attract 
population and capital. The most spec- 
tacular effort took the form of an act 
of the legislature, signed by Governor 
Reinhold Sadler on January 29, 1897, 
making Nevada the only state to al- 
low public prize fights. Many Ne- 
vadans were overjoyed with the al- 
most certain prospect of having the 
bout between heavyweight champion 
James J. Corbett and his challenger 
Robert Fitzsimmons, then the middle- 
weight champion, take place some- 
where in the state. The boxers had 
agreed, on December 17, 1896, to 
fight for a purse of $15,000 and a side 
bet of $10,000, with five-ounce 
gloves, under the Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules, and without a limit on the 
number of rounds. 

The press and pulpit of the other 
states condemned the sanctioning of 
such depravity. Even many Nevadans 





By Michael J. Brodhead 


Bob Fitzsimmons 


expressed shock and dismay; but Gov- 
ernor Sadler, a staunch silverite, an- 
nounced that letters to him favoring 
the law outnumbered those opposing 
by a ratio of sixteen to one. 

Despite a bid by Virginia City to 
have the “mill” held there, the tiny 
capital, Carson City, appeared to have 
the best chance because of its more ac- 
tive efforts. Also it was thought that 
the higher altitude and thinner air of 
Virginia City made it less suitable for 
pugilism. The Carson City press 
boomed the affair, frankly stating that 
it would bring their town and state to 
the attention of the “live business- 
men” who would be flocking in for 
the event. In response to charges of 
Nevada's sinfulness the Carson City 
Appeal pointed out the hypocrisy of 
those states that winked an eye at il- 
legal, unregulated bouts within their 
own borders. The newspaper printed 
lurid tales of the degeneracy of the 
“swells of Gotham” and other eastern 
Cities to show that if Nevada’s people 
were immoral they were by no means 
unique. Also, the Appeal asserted that 
great nations such as Rome and Brit- 





ain had encouraged fisticuffs, whereas 
Spain, then fighting in Cuba in a fail- 
ing effort to maintain the remnants of 
her empire, had no tradition of ‘“‘phys- 
ical culture.” As if to prove the con- 
tentions of the Nevadans, the national 
press carried editorials denouncing the 
Sagebrush State alongside of breath- 
less accounts of Corbett and Fitzsim- 
mons, the details of the arrangements 
being made for the fight, and the bet- 
ting odds. 

All doubts as to the location of the 
contest evaporated when promoter 
Dan Stuart, a Texas gambler, arrived 
in Carson City on February 11, and 
announced that it would take place 
there on March 17. Two days later he 
paid the required $1,000 for a license 
($900 to the state, $100 to Ormsby 
County ). 

On February 16, the Virginia and 
Truckee Railroad deposited “‘Gentle- 
man Jim” Corbett and his handlers in 
the Nevada capital. To the surprise of 
the Carsonites, the champion (also 
known as ‘“Pompadour Jim”) looked 
sallow, nervous, and much older than 
his thirty-one years. He set up his 
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training camp at Shaw’s Springs, three 
miles north of Carson City, Fitzsim- 
mons and his smaller entourage ar- 
rived on the twentieth and selected 
Cook’s Grove, three miles east of 
town and close to the state peniten- 
tiary, as their headquarters. 

Even before the coming of the 
fighters, the town had been inundated 
with journalists from the major news- 
papers of the country, “sports,” curio- 
sity-seekers, and “Kodak fiends.” In 
addition to several of its regular re- 
porters, the New York Journal sent 
the erudite but pugilistically un- 
knowledgeable John J. Ingalls, for- 
mer senator from Kansas, as a special 
correspondent. The Jowrnal’s rival, 
the New York World, secured the 
equally unprofessional services of 
dancer Ida Fuller, then appearing in 
Carson City. Western Union installed 
additional equipment and many oper- 
ators in the Odd Fellows Hall so that 
round-by-round reports could be sent 
throughout the country to the hotels, 
bars, and pool rooms which had paid 
twenty dollars for the service. 

By the middle of February all ho- 
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A special arena was built east of the town. 


tels and boarding houses in Carson 
City had been filled. Those coming 
later had to rent berths in stationary 
Pullman cars, cots on vacant lots, or 
rooms in Reno. Many residents who 
had opposed the scheduling of the 
fight in their city now changed their 
minds as the economic opportunities 
became more apparent; and legisla- 
tors whose moral sensitivities had 
caused them to vote against the “glove 
contest” bill were said to be among 
the first to purchase tickets—which 
ran from five to forty dollars. By Feb- 
ruary 13, some 3,000 reservations for 
seats had been made and there were 
predictions that as many as 30,000 
souls would be there for what of 
course was touted as ‘the fight of the 
century.” 

Late in February, on the infield of 
the race track on the eastern out- 
skirts of town, work commenced on 
the “amphitheater” in which the fight 
was to be held. Over one hundred la- 
borers, mainly from the Comstock, 
quickly erected the octagonal struc- 
ture, using wood from the Carson and 
Tahoe Flume and Lumber Company. 


Overseeing the project was San Fran- 
cisco architect P. J. Donahoe. Com- 
pleted in early March, it was capable 
of accommodating 17,000 spectators. 

Most of the attention of both the 
local citizens and the visitors centered 
upon the combatants. Hacks trans- 
ported excited fans daily to and from 
the two craining camps, where they 
could gawk at the sparring sessions 
and road work. 

Corbett, a handsome Irish-Ameri- 
can defending his title on St. Patrick's 
Day, was the betting and sentimental 
favorite nationally. Most of the Car- 
son City people, however, backed the 
homely, Australian challenger, who 
was five years older and at least fifteen 
pounds lighter than the champion. 
Fitzsimmons attracted local support 
because of his affectionate attachment 
to his wife Rose (a former contortion- 
ist and the sister of his manager) and 
their infant son “baby Bob.” A family 
atmosphere prevailed at his camp; and 
although Corbett’s wife visited her 
husband in early March, she stayed 
only two days. Even the presence of 
Corbett’s father and three brothers did 








not offset Fitzsimmons’ image as a 
loving father and husband. News of 
the death of Mrs. Fitzsimmons’ 
mother evoked added sympathy, in- 
cluding condolences from Gentleman 
Jim. Corbett’s refusal to shake hands 
with “Fitz” when the two men crossed 
paths doing road work brought others 
into the ranks of the challenger’s well- 
wishers. Although Corbett attended 
an amateur theatrical production 
(“All the Comforts of Home’) and 
allowed small boys to pelt him with 
snowballs while he was riding a 
sleigh; and further impressed onlook- 
ers with his prowess at the billiard 
table in the Arlington hotel, he ap- 
peared aloof and moody in contrast 
with Fitzsimmons’ consistent friendli- 
ness. Fitzsimmons also entertained the 
townspeople with his skill at billiards 
and took in the local dramatic effort. 
In addition, he endeared himself to 
many by attending religious services 
at the penitentiary chapel. There were 
those who had never forgiven Corbett 
for dethroning John L. Sullivan in 
1892 and those who sympathized 
with Fitzsimmons because they be- 
lieved he had been “jobbed” out of a 
victory in a recent fight with Tom 
Sharkey because of a questionable rul- 
ing by referee Wyatt Earp. 

By the time of the fight the odds 
stood at 10 to 61% in favor of the 
champion. The challenger’s fans in 
Nevada gladly put up their solid coin 
against the “rag money” of the “east- 
ern sports.” Wagers on Corbett of- 
fered by the Irish miners from Vir- 
ginia City and Grass Valley, Califor- 
nia, were promptly accepted by their 
Cornish co-workers (Fitzsimmons 
was a native of Cornwall). The chal- 
lenger’s Chinese cook urged the Ori- 
entals in San Francisco, Corbett’s 
home town, to place their money on 
Fitzsimmons. 

The boomers of Nevada and Car- 
son City had hoped to attract “sporty 
thoroughbred capitalists” and boldly 
encouraged the ladies to attend; yet 
Nevada's earthy journalist Alf Doten 
recorded in his diary on March 15 
that the streets of Carson were 
crowded with “pugs, gamblers, news- 
paper reporters, scrubs, whores and 
sons of bitches in plenty.” Also there 


were ‘street fakirs” selling miniature 
boxing gloves, copies of the Marquis 
of Queensbury rules, sandwiches, and 
badges. Ignoring the seamier side of it 
all the Appeal boasted that the “slow 
sleepy town” had become, for the mo- 
ment, “just like Frisco.” 

As the day of the fight approached 
stories circulated that the federal au- 
thorities planned to prevent the con- 
test. A more serious but unfounded ru- 
mor concerned bands of toughs that 
had supposedly been procured by both 
fighters to interrupt the match should 
their man be losing. Accordingly, Bat 
Masterson was hired to head up a 
group of about fifty Pinkerton men 
and deputy sheriffs to preserve order 
at ringside. 

Of greatest concern was the 
weather. Conditions had been cold 
and stormy for weeks; and on the day 
before the fight, snow fell in Carson 
City. On the day of the great event 
clouds appeared on the Sierra; but as 
the crowd began taking their seats, it 
soon became certain that it was to be a 
pleasant, clear day. This came as espe- 
cially good news for those who had 
installed three kinetoscope cameras 
in a wooden shed at ringside and who 
hoped to make thousands with the 
first motion picture of a heavyweight 
championship fight. Celebrities in the 
crowd included a fat, “alarmingly 
sober” John L. Sullivan (who an- 
nounced that he was challenging the 
winner, but was not taken seriously) , 
Tom Sharkey (who issued a more be- 
lievable challenge), Wyatt Earp, and 
Governor Sadler. The promoter no 
doubt experienced disappointment 
when a crowd of only six or seven 
thousand appeared; and a mere hand- 
ful of women attended, despite assur- 
ances that the fracas would not be 
morally offensive. 

The fighters were in their corners 
by noon and Fitzsimmons returned 
Corbett’s snub by declining to shake 
hands. With veteran referee George 
Siler officiating the affair got under 
way at 12:07. Corbett, a good repre- 
sentative of the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, relied upon his “science.” Sci- 
ence and a good pair of fists split Fitz- 
simmons’ lip and bloodied his nose in 
the fifth round. In the following 


round blood continued to flow from 
the Australian’s nose and Corbett 
floored his opponent, who rested on 
one knee for a count of nine while 
Gentleman Jim complained that Siler 
counted too slowly. By the ninth 
round Fitzsimmons was holding his 
own while his wife yelled instructions 
and encouragement from his corner. 
The end came in the fourteenth round 
when a left that landed somewhere on 
Corbett’s body knocked out his wind. 
Later it was diagnosed, probably in- 
correctly, as a solar plexus punch. At 
the time it was described as a blow 
either to the heart, side, spleen, or 
stomach. Corbett later said it was 
nothing more than a lucky blow to 
the pit of the stomach. Fitzsimmons 
described it as a punch to the side of 
the stomach. Corbett’s seconds 
thought it low enough to cry “foul.” 
In any case he writhed helplessly on 
the floor while a grin emerged from 
Fitzsimmons’ bloody visage. The 
champion attempted to pull himself 
up on the ropes, fell on his face, and 
was counted out. He recovered com- 
pletely as Siler was proclaiming Fitz- 
simmons the winner. Unable to grasp 
or accept his loss, Corbett rushed 
wildly at the victor in an attempt to 
continue the fight. With difficulty his 
cornermen managed to restrain him. 
Regaining his senses, he congratu- 
lated the new champion and de- 
manded that he be allowed a chance 
to win back the title. Fitzsimmons 
told him that he intended to retire im- 
mediately, for the sake of his family. 
The two bouts following the main 
event were of course anti-climactic. 
Only a few hundred people stayed in 
their seats to watch Dal Hawkins 
knock out Martin Flaherty in one 
round and George Green (“Young 
Corbett”) triumph over “Mysterious 
Billy” Smith in twelve. That evening 
the Fitzsimmons camp celebrated; 
what happened to the champagne 
which Corbett’s group had purchased 
for a victory party was not reported. 
In Carson City the festivities were 
marred by a rash of robberies, brawl- 
ing, and a fatal shooting incident. The 
carnival air continued for a couple of 
days and on March 19, “Mysterious 
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By Carroll R. Anderson 





e were hardly more than 
youngsters that winter of 1942, 
youngsters without a care in the world 
in spite of the fact that a savage war 
was being waged a few thousand 
miles away in the Pacific. It takes time 
for the full impact of war to come 


_ crashing home with all its awesome 


sorrow and heartbreak. Unless we had 
lost a loved one in the debacle at Pearl 
Harbor on that morning of December 
7th, 1941; or were about to lose a 
brother or a father as a prisoner of 
war to the onrushing Japanese in the 
Philippine Islands, we were for the 
most part profoundly unfettered by 
conscience or responsibility. I was no 
exception to that absence of worry. 
My brothers were too old to go. I had 
lost no one at Pearl, and I was just 22 
years old. 

Young and eager we came to Car- 
son City, prior to our regular military 
flight training which would follow in 
a matter of months, to fly in the Ci- 
vilian Pilot Training Program taught 
by the instructors of Ed Wagner’s and 
Henry Von Berg’s Pathfinder Flying 
Service. 

With the advent of World War II, 
the entire Pacific coast, an area in 
length from the Canadian border to 
Mexico and in depth to the Nevada 
border, was declared out of bounds 
for all general aviation flying. The au- 
dacity of the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor combined with a surprising 
lack of hard military intelligence as 
to what the Japanese would do next 
suggested that an attack on west coast 
Cities was imminent. This then was no 
place for the Piper Cubs of Henry 
Von Berg and Ed Wagner, so by the 
military edict of General DeWitt all 
Civilian Pilot Training Programs 
were bodily moved inland. 

Thus it was that Von Berg, dy- 
namic and extroverted, and Wagner, 
quiet and unassuming, rounded up 


their yellow Piper Cubs, their Fair- 
child M-62s, their Waco UPFs and an 
old Waco affectionately labeled ‘Red 
Dog” and flew them from Oranges 
Airport at Stockton, California, over 


the snow covered Sierra Nevada to 


Carson City where, with government 
approval, the training program was 
enlarged and accelerated. 

To view the bustling metropolis of 
Carson City as it is today is to view a 
progressive ever-growing municipal- 








I was tardy in arriving at Carson 
City to participate in the flying pro- 
gram, three weeks late in fact. I no 
longer recall the reasons for the late- 
ness of my enrollment, but time has 
not dimmed my memory of those des- 
perate moments when I stood before 
Dr. Arthur Bawden the co-ordinator 
of the CPTP at Stockton Junior Col- 
lege anxiously awaiting his decision. 
Without his approval, I would go no- 
where. 


The author, Carroll R. “Bob” Anderson 


ity, but 31 years ago we youths saw 
it mostly as a provincial town with a 
great majority of its streets unpaved. 
It was the smallest but boastfully 
proudest state capital in all the forty- 
eight states, and surely it was the only 
one enriched with a magnificent 
string of bars legally equipped with 
hundreds of one-armed bandits. What 
it may have lacked in big city sophisti- 
cation it more than made up with kind 
people who gave of their friendship 
without reservation to us students 
from Stockton Junior College and the 
College of Pacific. In retrospect, Car- 
son City became a home away from 
home for all of us, one we enjoyed im- 
mensely and one we never forgot. 


“It won't be easy for you, son. You 
are far behind your classmates. Those 
ground school classes taught by Mrs. 
Bancroft are difficult at best.” 

And then perhaps seeing the an- 
guish on my face, he continued. 

“But if you really think you can 
catch up, well go ahead and good 
luck!” 


As my car, a somewhat battered 
1938 Ford Coupe, sped toward the 
foothills leading to the Sierra Nevada 
I could reflect on the quiet goodby 
from my parents, with father handing 
me twenty dollars, “to get located” as 
he put it, and mother surreptitiously 
slipping me another ten “for emer- 
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gency purposes.” Over the Sierra 
through Hangtown, Placerville, down 
into the Tahoe Basin glittering white 
under a mantle of snow, then over the 
last mountain range into the sleeping 
city of Carson City, my dented car 
carried me. It was late when a down- 
town service station attendant directed 
me to the bowling alley where he 
thought I might find friends who 
would put me up for the night. 

I was in luck for an old high school 
chum, Jimmy Messick, was bowling 





The old car. 


one last line. Overcoming his surprise 
at my unannounced appearance he 
took me home to the back street motel 
where he lived with four other ex- 
patriates: Griffith, Chris Holz, Don 
Kolb and Don Gentry. There were no 
extra blankets in that austere room for 
a temporary house guest, so I slept 
fully clothed and in an overcoat. It 
wasn't enough. That night the ther- 
mometer dropped to near zero, the 
forerunner of many such nights, and 
we all nearly froze to death when the 
oil burner stove, inadequate at best, 
broke down completely after filling 
the place with smoke. 

By the end of the following day I 
was the last student enrolled in Mrs. 
Rocky Bancroft’s ground school 
classes which were conducted at night 
in the state capitol building. If any of 
us saw anything unusual in having a 
feisty lady ground school instructor, 
no one commented about it. For that 
matter none of us thought there was 
anything unusual about struggling 
through the intricacies of navigation, 
Federal Air Regulations and allied, 
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aerial studies in the Nevada State Leg- 
islature. In fact we used the magnifi- 
cent desks of Nevada’s politically 
elected representatives, and as far as 
I know none of us ever carved our 
initials in them although those great, 
smooth surfaces were an undeniable 
temptation. 

Today Carson City’s Municipal Air- 
port is a monument to excellent plan- 
ning with a fine, hardtopped runway, 
ample tiedown areas and a well de- 
signed, functional air terminal build- 
ing. It is still located adjacent to the 
famous Carson Hot Springs as it was 
when we first saw it those many years 
ago. However in 1942 the two dirt 
runways that were bulldozed through 
the sagebrush had a tendency to un- 
dulate somewhat, especially the east- 
west strip which subsided near a 
rather substantial knoll at its western- 
most periphery. Almost as an after- 
thought, someone had remembered 
those wild winds that roared down 
from the mountains to the north and 
had gouged out a runway facing in 
that direction. 

A single, sagging hangar was em- 
placed at the end of the western por- 


Renshaw beside another of those Cubs. 


tion of the east-west runway. Nearby 
Pathfinder Flying Service had erected 
a frame tent over a markedly rustic 
floor prone to dispense splinters into 
the unwary. That dilapidated struc- 
ture passed as the airport administra- 
tion building. It wasn’t much, but in 
view of the fact that Pathfinder’s en- 
tire operation in Nevada smacked of 
a pioneer operation, no one saw fit to 
complain. 

Although it seldom snowed that 
winter of ’42, it did sleet and was mis- 
erably cold. The coal oil stove in the 
tent did little to warm its interior. For- 
tunately the jokes of one of Pathfind- 
et’s instructors, Clyde West, did much 
to stimulate us in the early morning 
hours as we checked in preparatory to 
flight. We needed stimulation since 
our unenviable task in the predawn 
hours was to sweep the ice and snow 
from the wings of our Piper Cubs be- 
fore anyone turned over a prop. 

If our predicament was unfortu- 
nate, then that of the mechanics was 
wretched. Nearby, half in and half out 
of the hangar, because it was not pos- 
sible to get a Fairchild M-62 all the 
way in, shivered the Pathfinder me- 




















Wong poses next to a Cub. 


chanics at their work. They swore 
angrily as they barked their knuckles 
on frozen airplane parts and then 
swore again as they stared about them 
at the sleet-covered ground and at the 
overcast, leaden sky. In spite of a very 
real inconvenience, the planes of Path- 
finder flew without fail. 

Because of the 4,697-foot altitude 
at Carson, our modestly powered 
Piper J-3 Cubs struggled to carry stu- 
dent and instructor into the rarified 
atmosphere. If both fliers were in- 
clined to obesity, the knoll at the west 
end of the runway took on a highly 
amplified, imaginary height, yet day 
in and day out the planes of Mr. Piper 
never faltered. On occasion as we 
passed over Carson Hot Springs, we 
did so at a low enough altitude to 
cause the bartender to step outside to 
see if all were well. 

As the days sped by we flew figure 
eights, pylon eights, S turns across 
farmers’ fences, performed stalls of in- 
finite variety and practiced landings 
until we were near perfect. Often to 
gain enough altitude to perform our 
variously required maneuvers, it was 
necessary to fly to the southeast where 
we loafed back and forth against the 
mountains gaining altitude in the up- 





drafts. It was difficult to make a fatal 
mistake in the Cub, and no one did. 


Finally there arrived a day when 
the students of the primary class were 
to solo. The secondary students, al- 
most professional in attitude and de- 
meanor, came to the field to watch the 
fun. Having experienced it, they had 
not forgotten that heart-stopping mo- 
ment when the instructor, stifling any 
outward nervousness, stepped out of 
the airplane and admonished the stu- 
dent to “shoot two or three landings 
and please bring the plane back in one 
piece!”” Now it was to be our turn, and 
Scott, Baskette, Smith, Mitchell, 
Brotzmann, Fosgate and others of the 
secondary class stood with Clyde 
West, Jack Robbe, Milo Kopp and 
Ken Hamilton, all advanced instruc- 
tors, to watch. 

Who could ever forget the sudden 
vastness of the Cub cockpit, now that 
the instructor’s obstructing bulk was 
removed from the front seat? By rote, 
the throttle moves forward and the 
stick moves forward to bring up the 


Standing around waiting to form the big parade. The marchers photographed here are 
Lewis, Kopp, Krupke, Wagner, Borth and Lawrence. 




















Swinging the prop. 


Local visitors inspect the action. 





tail. Within seconds the Cub is sway- 
ing and bumping into the air, and you 
are airborne, free of the ground and 
free from the oft times waspish criti- 
cisms of Mr. Renshaw, your instruc- 
tor. How odd to see the front stick 
wiggle and waggle as you guide the 
tiny, yellow plane around the pattern 
and prepare to land. In keeping with 
the freedom of the moment you bel- 
low at the top of your lungs the newly 
popular “Deep in the Heart of Texas.” 
The Cub glides onto the base leg, and 
like the good student you are, you 
ceremoniously advance the throttle to 
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clear the engine and keep it warm. 
Now you make the final turn onto the 
final approach and head for the end 
of the runway. 

Below, your instructor stands at 
ease in the sagebrush near the end of 
the runway. At least from a distance 
of two hundred feet, he appears non- 
chalant. 

The wind whistles through the 
struts, and you know the glide angle 
and speed are right from the sound. 
Close to the ground, you ease back on 
the stick gently, until finally it is all 
the way back. With a gentle sigh the 





Piper Cub trundles along the wash- 
board runway and you have soloed! 
You do it twice more with increasing 
confidence and almost forget to pick 
up Renshaw after the last landing. 

At the administration shack, the 
secondary students retain their fa- 
therly looks, but your comrades are 
smiling and pleased with your accom- 
plishment for they know it will be 
their turn either today or tomorrow. 

And your life will never again be 
the same for you have done something 
relatively few men have done before 
you. You have soloed and you are a 
flier, perhaps not a very experienced 
one, but nevertheless you now belong 
to an exclusive brotherhood fre- 
quented by the likes of Charles Lind- 
bergh, Wiley Post, Roscoe Turner and 
Lee Renshaw, your instructor. 

Late that night after all ground 
school classes have been completed, 
you adjourn to the Ship, a pub of some 
notoriety. Perhaps later in the evening 
you drift into Hunters Lodge where 
everyone chugalugs Carson City’s own 
home brew until closing time which 
often depended on how late the bar- 
tender was willing to work, or until 
we ran out of money. 


Times have changed. In those days 


This is a Fairchild, A Stinson is seen in the background. 


anyone who looked older than sixteen 
was served beer. The liquor laws in 
Carson were highly flexible, but only 
so long as we caused no problems for 
the local gendarmes. None of us did, 
although there were numerous occa- 
sions in which we boisterously sere- 
naded the citizens in the pre-dawn 
darkness as we staggered home across 
the snow-covered ground. 

Landing an airplane at Carson Air- 
port often was a feat deserving com- 
ment as well as commendation. The 
wind, always unpredictable, had a 
nasty habit of changing direction as 
our planes glided through the final ap- 
proach to a landing. It was not un- 
usual to see a hapless student striving 
to make a wheel landing while one of 
those wild valley willawaws blew a 
gale off the nearby mountains. There 
never was a crackup. Thanks to Path- 
finder’s excellent training and to Di- 
vine Providence, we flew hundreds of 
hours without accident or injury. In 
fact we never scratched a wingtip. 


After residing on a back street, in 
a second story apartment with Deac 
Hall and Wayne Kees, I moved into 
the student co-operative across from 
the Governor’s mansion. The ‘Flyers’ 
Co-op” was a vintage, two-story build- 


ing in dire need of paint. It was 
crammed with the varied likes of 
Ralph Dill who eventually would fly 
North American Mitchell bombers in 
the 7th Air Force, Phil Johnson, Mike 
Ayoob, Art Lewicki, Randy Purvi- 
ance, Henry Temme and many, many 
others, most of whom would survive 
the war. 

This melange of diversified human- 
ity somehow survived the vicissitudes 
of KP, house cleaning, garbage dump- 
ing and getting along with each other, 
so much so in fact that the assemblage 
was able to plan and execute an im- 
minently successful Sunday luncheon 
for our parents who, in spite of gaso- 
line rationing and A-Card restrictions, 
easily drove from the San Joaquin 
Valley to Carson City to attend. In 
deference to their presence we tempo- 
rarily ditched our two slot machines. 

Those two machines, one a nickel 
slot and the other requiring a mere 
penny to operate, paid a very high per- 
centage of our weekly food bill. The 
day after the family gathering, both 
units were back at their regular sta- 
tions accepting our donations. 

With the approach of spring Car- 
son City’s citizens organized a parade 
with bands and marching units. Every- 
one associated with Pathfinder Flying 





Service was invited to participate. 
Somewhat self-consciously we 
marched down the main street to the 
applause of the townspeople. We en- 
joyed the plaudits, yet were embar- 
rassed for we were nothing more than 
students untested in battle and not 
really deserving of their acclamation. 

As the primary course moved to its 
eventual conclusion the flying became 
progressively more challenging. 
Among our instructors were Mr. 
Irving Wong and Lee Renshaw who, 
having been moved into the secondary 
program, became more demanding 
and if anything more irritable. Precise 
response was required of their every 
command. 

“No, no, no, no!” Wong would 
yell, banging my knees with the stick 
as he batted it from side to side. “Not 
that way, Anderson! This way, this 
way!” And then in real or in faked 
exasperation, I never learned if he 
were putting me on, he would lead me 
through the maneuver again and 
again until I could sense every nuance 
and subtlety. Then he would grumble, 
“That’s the way to do it. Don’t forget 
it! Your life may depend on what you 
learn here.” 

Finally on a spring day, warm in 
the sun, Henry Von Berg walked with 
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The primary class flew these faithful Piper Cubs. 


me to the Cub and gave me my accept- 
ance check ride. Von Berg, truly a re- 
markable and friendly man, seemed 
the epitome of sternness as I fired up 
the Cub and eased it into the air. His 
perfunctory requests for certain ma- 
neuvers I had learned did little to 
calm my nerves. He said nothing, of- 
fered no comment as each was com- 
pleted and another begun. I passed. So 
did everyone else. 

With one-half the battle won, we 
still faced the difficult Private Pilot’s 
written test. If we failed that examina- 
tion, we failed the entire course and 
Mrs. Bancroft’s efforts would have 
been in vain. 

It was grimly quiet as we struggled 
over the multiple answer questions in 
the high-ceilinged legislative cham- 
ber. No legislators arose to say, “Mister 
Speaker.” No one rose to ask, “Would 
the gentleman from Sparks yield the 
floor?” 

We just sat there and struggled 
with the answers. Mrs. Bancroft 
looked grim. I looked at Stan Cooley 
sitting nearby. He looked grim, but 
when I glanced at Jimmy Messick he 
winked and grinned and I felt better. 
The next morning when our grades 
had been posted, no one had failed. 
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The Fairchild M-62. 


I had managed an 82 per cent which 
while not spectacular was sufficient 
for a passing grade. All of the weeks 
of struggling to catch up had paid off. 


All too soon it was May, 1942— 
spring, and all classes were concluded. 
There would be no more skylarking 
with the Carson City girls, and no 
more buzzing Carson City when no 
one was looking. There would be no 
more bar hopping into the wee hours 
of the morning and no more chuga- 
lugging at Hunters bar. The carefree 
days of fun and aerial camaraderie 
were ending. Somehow we knew that 
a very valued time in our lives was 
drawing to a close. Shortly we would 
scatter to our homes to await the call 
to the colors. All too soon we would 
be in the thick of the fighting. 

Still for one brief moment, life had 
been better than good and filled with 
the pleasure of our first major chal- 
lenge. We would go to war, most of 
us to survive, but some would die. 

Smiling Bill Bigelow was to perish 
in a Curtiss P-40 crash in Iceland, and 
my roommate Don Jackson was to go 


Maintenance chores. 


against a mountain side in Arizona. 
Bill Houston wouldn’t come back and 
neither would Billy Orvis from Oak- 
dale, California. 

Some of us would fight in the flak- 
ridden skies of the European Theatre 
of Operations, and others such as my- 
self would fight with the famous 5th 
Air Force in New Guinea against the 
valiant Japanese. In the end, those of 
us who survived remembered Carson 
City with fondness. 

Now when I pass through that 
wonderful city I make a pilgrimage to 
the airport where I stand in silent con- 
templation. It has changed, but the 
wind warm or cold depending upon 
the season, still whistles down from 
the mountains. The pumice-like dirt 
near the new runway still is gritty and 
gets into your eyes, and always when 
I stand there I can see the young faces 
and hear the unworried laughter of 
the youngsters of my youth. It was a 
good time, in a good place, with the 
good people of Carson City as our 
friends. What more could a young 
man of twenty-two have asked before 
going off to war? CO 


Red Baron, here I come! 
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Inside an abandoned mine tunnel 
on Ravine Mountain in the Peavine 
Range west of Reno, Nevada, lounged 
five men, idly playing poker. Far be- 
low them the bright steel rails of the 
Central Pacific Railroad wound their 
way down through the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, Scattered about inside this 
desolate hideout were various stores 
and a large supply of shotguns, six- 
shooters, and Henry rifles. Outside the 
tunnel a cold, bitter November wind 
blew, when suddenly its howling was 
interrupted by the sound of footsteps 
and a man appeared at the tunnel 
entrance. 

“T’ve got it, Jack,” he said, and pull- 
ing a telegram from his pocket, 
handed it to a tall man. 

The man he addressed was A. J. 
“Big Jack” Davis, notorious in the 
Comstock area as a gambler and stage 
robber. Davis quickly read the note, 
which said, “Will send you sixty dol- 
lars. Joseph Enrique.” This coded 
message meant simply that the next 
eastbound train would be carrying 
$60,000 in the express coach. 

Jack Davis and his five compan- 
ions, John Squires, C. B. Parsons, Til- 
ton B. Cockerill, R. A. “Sol” Jones, 
and James Gilchrist, gathered up their 
weapons and headed for the town of 
Verdi, a few miles to the south, where 
they intended to stage the first train 
robbery in the history of the Ameri- 
can West. 

The crime had been well planned 
by the gang’s leader, Jack Davis. He 
had collected the bandits, chosen the 
hideout, and sent one of their number, 
John E. Chapman, to San Francisco 
to notify them when a train carrying 
a large shipment of currency would 
be leaving. 

Chapman did his job well. The 
train he had chosen was Central Pa- 
cific Railroad No. 1, carrying the pay- 
roll for the Yellow Jacket Mine in 
Gold Hill, Nevada. 
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By John Boessenecker 


The train left the Oakland depot 
on Friday, November 4, 1870. Engi- 
neer H. S. Small was in the locomo- 
tive cab, and behind the engine was 
the tender, followed by the express 
car and two passenger coaches. The 
conductor was D, G. Marshall and in- 
side the express car sat Wells Fargo 
Messenger Frank C. Marshall. 

Central Pacific No. 1 chugged 
slowly out of Oakland, passed through 
Stockton, and then stopped at Sacra- 
mento where locomotives were 
changed for the steep ride up the Si- 
erra Nevada. It was held up for two 
hours because of a freight accident 
further up the tracks. The line cleared, 
No. 1 proceeded on, reached the sum- 
mit, and began the long downhill 
stretch to Reno. It was long past mid- 
night when the train crossed the state 
line and approached Verdi. 


As it slowly rolled by the six ban- 


dits appeared out of the darkness and 
leaped aboard. Engineer Small was 
tending his locomotive when sud- 
denly two masked men confronted 
him and the fireman. 

“Stop the train,” the robbers com- 
manded, and covered the train men 
with shotguns. 

At the same time Marshall, the con- 
ductor, had been shoved into one of 
the coaches and told to keep quiet. 

The train slowed to a halt and one 
of the bandits jumped down and un- 
coupled the two passenger coaches 
from the locomotive and express car. 
The rest of the gang boarded the 
tender. 

“Get this thing moving,” Engineer 
Small was ordered, and Central Pa- 
cific No. 1, less two of its cars, steamed 
off down the grade. 

A few miles away the robbers had 
Small halt the train near a deserted 
quarry at Lawton Springs where their 
horses were picketed. While the en- 
gineer and fireman were taken from 
the engine cab back to the express car 
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the other robbers entered that car — 


and disarmed Frank Marshall, the — 


messenger. The crew was then or- 
dered into the baggage compartment 
and locked inside. 


Meanwhile the rest of the train — 


bandits dumped the express box out 
of the coach and chopped it open with 
an axe. The entire contents, $41,600 
in gold coin, was placed in some old 
boots and the six outlaws mounted 
their horses and galloped off into the 


night, leaving behind some $8,000 in : 


silver which was too heavy to trans- 
port. 

Inside the coach the three trainmen 
managed to break out of the baggage 
compartment and were just starting 
the engine when the two passenger 
cars, with Conductor Marshall on the 
front platform, came coasting into 
sight. The train was quickly recoupled 
and headed for Reno. 

When it arrived a short time later 
the authorities were notified of the 
holdup and news of the robbery was 
quickly flashed by telegraph across the 
country. The large amount of treasure 
stolen, together with the fact that 


train robbery at that time was almost — 


unheard of, caused it to appear on the 
front pages of newspapers all over the 
United States. People were thrilled by 
the boldness and daring of these ban- 
dits who had so coolly boarded one 
of the cars of the recently completed 
transcontinental railroad and unhur- 
riedly robbed it, all without the least 
bit of violence. 

Express company and state officials, 
however, took a different view of the 
situation. Wells Fargo posted a re- 
ward of $10,000 for the arrest of the 
thieves. The governor of Nevada, 
Henry G. Blasdel, offered $20,000 
and the US Post Office $500 more. 
Spurred by these rewards, hundreds 
of manhunters turned out to search 
for the robbers, who by this time had 
split up and fled in different directions. 
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An artist’s conception of the holdup. The gang has just uncoupled 


the engine and express car from the passenger coaches. 


On the afternoon of the holdup 
bandit John Squires rode up to Nich- 
olas Pearson’s hotel in Sardine Valley, 
California, an isolated spot about ten 
miles west of Verdi, and requested a 
meal and a bed. Shortly after, two 
more of the robbers, C. B. Parsons and 
James Gilchrist, showed up and asked 
for a room. 

The next morning after breakfast 
Parsons and Squires paid for their 
lodging and headed north together. 
Gilchrist remained at the hotel. Soon 
after this Deputy Sheriff Lamb of 
Washoe County, Nevada, and Nels 
Hammond, the Reno Wells Fargo 
Express Agent, arrived and told Pear- 
son and his wife of the train robbery. 
They asked the Pearsons if they had 
seen anyone suspicious and were in- 
formed of the two riders who had 
spent the night and departed that 


morning. Before mounting up they 
looked Gilchrist over but did not ques- 
tion him. Gilchrist returned their 
stares with an apparently indifferent 
air but as soon as the officers had left 
he rushed down to an outhouse not 
far from the hotel building. 

Mrs. Pearson watched him run off 
and, her suspicions aroused, followed 
the bandit. Peeking through a crack 
in one wall of the outhouse, she ob- 
served him uncover an old leather 
boot and from it dump out a pile of 
double eagles. The woman, her eyes 
wide with amazement, ran back to the 
inn and told her husband what she 
had just seen. 

“Tl go find a sheriff,” he replied, 
and leaving he house by a back en- 
trance, headed off on foot towards 
Verdi. Hours later he found Washoe 
County Undersheriff Jim Kinkead 


and a deputy who had been following 
the trail made by the robbers the night 
before as they rode to Sardine Valley. 

Pearson excitedly told them that 
one of the bandits was at his inn and 


_the two officers set off for Sardine Val- 


ley at a gallop. They arrived a short 
time later but Gilchrist spotted them 
and hid in a barn. After a brief search 
of the premises Kinkead discovered 
the outlaw, who surrendered without 
a fight. 

Mrs. Gilchrist showed the two law- 
men where Gilchrist had secreted the 
money and Sheriff Kinkead retrieved 
the boot, which proved to contain 
$11,600. The bandit was manacled 
and Kinkead’s deputy took him and 
the recovered loot to the city jail at 
Truckee, California. 

Kinkead learned from the Pear- 
sons that the two other outlaws, 
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robbed Train No. 1. 


Squires and Parsons, had set off north- 
ward that morning. Two hours of 
hard riding through the night brought 
the sheriff to Loyalton where he in- 
quired at the local hotel if any suspi- 
cious persons had put up for the night. 
The officer was informed that an 
armed stranger was sleeping in an up- 
stairs room. Gun drawn, Kinkead 
mounted the stairs, cautiously entered 
the bedroom, and relieved the sleep- 
ing man of a revolver. Sheriff Kin- 
kead then woke him and questioned 
him carefully. The sheriff found the 
man’s answers unsatisfactory and fi- 
nally the stranger said his name was 
Parsons and admitted to being one of 
the bandits. After learning from the 
robber that his companion, John 
Squires, was hiding out at his broth- 
er’s farm near Sierraville, thirteen 
mules southwest, Kinkead placed Par- 
sons in the custody of local officers. 

Riding alone, the dauntless sheriff 
left Loyalton and reached the Squires’ 
farm at daybreak where he arrested 
John Squires without any trouble. 
Kinkead shackled his prisoner and 
took him to Truckee. 

Here detectives were interrogating 
James Gilchrist who gave them the 
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The old Lawton Springs quarry near Verdt where the bandits 
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James H. Kinkead, undersheriff of Washoe 
County, Nevada, who captured three of the 
train robbers. 





names of the other robbers. They were 
quickly rounded up. Tilton Cockerill 
was captured in a saloon in the moun- 
tains northwest of Reno. Jack Davis, 
arrested in Virginia City, took officers 
to a spot near the robbery site at Law- 
ton Springs quarry where they recov- 
ered $19,760 of the stolen loot. On 
November 9, Wells Fargo Detective 
F. T. Burke apprehended Sol Jones 
at the cabin of J. C. Roberts, a gam- 
bler friend. Both were taken to Reno 
and Jones later showed detectives 
where he had hidden $7,345 in 
twenty dollar gold pieces. The last of 
the gang to be caught was John Chap- 
man who had left San Francisco and 
arrived in Reno where he was arrested 
in a tavern near the train station. 

In less than a week the entire gang 
had been rounded up and all except 
for about $3,000 of the loot was re- 
covered. Also, during the course of the 
holdup and the manhunt which fol- 
lowed, not a single shot was fired by 


either bandits or lawmen. 
The first frontier train robbers were 


tried in December, 1870, before 
Judge C. N. Harris in the Washoe 
County Superior Court. The trial gen- 
erated more excitement than any 
other in Nevada's history. Jones, 
Cockerill, Parsons, and Squires were 
each convicted and sentenced to 
twenty-one years in the state peniten- 
tiary at Carson City while Chapman 
received eighteen years. Gilchrist and 
J. C. Roberts, who was charged with 
assisting the gang, turned state’s evi- 
dence and all charges against them 
were dropped. Ironically, Jack Davis, 
the leader of the gang and the only 
professional criminal among them, 
received only ten years and he was 
pardoned after serving three. He died 
on September 3, 1877, shot to death 
by express guard Jim Brown while 
attempting to rob a stage in the Pan- 
cake Mountains of Nevada. 

The story, however, is not yet over. 
On September 17, 1871, less than a 
year after the robbery, over two dozen 
prisoners, including Tilton Cockerill, 
Sol Jones, John Squires, and C. B. Par- 
sons broke out of the state prison, en- 
gaged in a bloody gun battle with the 
warden and guards, and fled into the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. Within a 
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‘ By Bob Hammack y 


When philatelists—stamp collec- 
tors, that is—look at Nevada stamps, 
they'd do well to look again. 

Puzzling? Sort of. But the answer 
is as obvious to Nevadans as a photo- 
graph of Virginia City. It was just such 
a picture that caused some red faces 
at the unveiling of the proposed de- 
sign for the Nevada Statehood stamp 

-at Carson City in 1964. 

William K. Schrage, designer of 
the commemorative stamp, used a 
brochure photograph, produced by 
the state’s publicity agency (the De- 
partment of Economic Development), 
as a model. Little did he know that 
color plates of the photograph had in- 
advertently been made from a fe- 
versed negative. No one seemed to 
notice until the unveiling (on Lin- 
coln’s birthday in 1964), when a by- 
stander casually asked if the officials 
were aware of the error. Officials 
righteously defended the “error,” say- 
ing that it had been taken from an 
“actual photograph,” implying that it 
couldn't be wrong. Unfortunately, it 
was. What was north in Virginia City 
became south in the proposed stamp 
design; and what was south became 
north. Oddly enough the mistake was 
not too apparent (see illustration ) ex- 
cept for the fact that two most promi- 
nent landmarks exchanged places — 
St. Mary’s Church was pictured north 
of St. Paul’s which obviously could 
not be right. 





Grumbling and mumbling for days 
afterward, Postmaster General John 
Gronouski wondered why it had taken 


over a year to discover that the bro- 
chure photograph was reversed. But 
no matter. Only the lettering on the 
stamp’s die had been completed, so 
fortunately the final “vignette” was 
corrected. In philatelic terms, the Bu- 
reau of Printing and Engraving has a 





remarkably good record in averting 
errors in stamp design. Most US 
stamps referred to as “errors” are the 
result of inverted or shifted printing 
plates, or poorly registered perfora- 
tions. A number of collectors special- 
ize in that branch of the hobby. 

The statehood commemorative 1s 
neither the first nor the last of Nevada 
stamps, though; nor is it the first 
stamp with a “change” in its subject. 
When construction began on Hoover 
Dam in the early thirties the dam was 
actually being built in Black Canyon. 
Originally named for Herbert Hoo- 
ver, then president, it was renamed 
Boulder Dam in 1933, and switched 
back again in 1947 when President 
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Truman signed a bill which officially 
named it Hoover Dam. A 1935 com- 


memorative, issued for its dedication 
the year before construction was com- 
pleted, bears the name Boulder Dam. 
At any rate, the dam held enough 
water to form Lake Mead, but not as 
much as the stamp design shows. Ap- 
parently, the plate was engraved from 
an artist's sketch—not a photograph 
this time—that added an extra “fin- 
ger” of water. Photographs taken 
from the same angle as that from 
which the sketch was made show no 
such “‘stream” in the background. 
Even the rocks seem as defective as 
Boulder Canyon’s must have been. 
The stamp was issued without a hitch, 
though, from Boulder City on Sep- 
tember 30, 1935. 

Twenty-six years later, in 1951, a 
US commemorative marked the cen- 
tenary of Nevada’s settlement. Bear- 
ing a design variously titled “Pioneer 
homestead” and “Carson Valley, circa 
1851,” the olive green stamp is as 
drab as its subject is colorful. Traders 
and trappers had been crossing the 
vast expanse of Nevada from early in 
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the 19th century, giving names to riv- 
ers and basins and ‘snow covered” 
mountains along the way. But it was 
not until mid-century, when Brigham 
Young created the unofficial territory 
of Deseret, that settlement of the area 
really began. A Mormon trading sta- 
tion was established about the time 
that the Forty-niners were crossing 
Nevada on their way to the California 
gold fields. Located near present-day 
Genoa, the trading post was the only 
way-station in the Carson Valley until 
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John Reese opened for business in 
1851. Though the centenary stamp 
was issued to commemorate the “‘first 
settlement of Nevada” (in 1851), the 
1849 Mormon “settlement” was re- 
called during “first day of issue” cere- 
monies at Genoa. Genoa’s connection 
as the earliest establishment of com- 
merce in the valley made it a good 
choice as “official” first day city for 
the July 14 stamp release. 

It was in 1851, however, that “reg- 
ular” mail service began between Salt 
Lake and Carson Valley. Probably it 
was trading post operator Reese who 
initiated the runs along the 400-mile 
stretch. 
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Little is known about the mail serv- 
ice other than that the rates were 
probably rather high in the begin- 
ning. If it’s possible to judge from 
Pony Express rates from St. Joseph to 
Sacramento, a distance of 2,100 miles 
at five dollars the half-ounce, one 
might assume that greeting card lists 
were very selective. Actually, the fig- 
ure for early carriers was generally be- 
tween ten and twenty-five cents per 
half ounce. Everything was sent at a 
flat rate, and competition caused a 
great fluctuation in postal service 
rates. 

Mail service was limited, to say the 
least, but by late 1862 a letter could 
be sent to Sacramento from Virginia 
City for ten cents per half ounce. A 
Wells, Fargo & Co. advertisement in 
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a Placerville (Calif.) newspaper 
dated August 7, 1862, announced: 
"On and after Monday, the 11th inst., 
we will run a Pony Express Daily be- 
tween Sacramento and Virginia City, 
carrying letters and exchange papers 
...1m 15 hours, Rates: All letters to 
be enclosed in our franks, and TEN 
CENTS PREPAID, in addition, for 
each letter weighing an ounce or less, 
and ten cents for each additional half 
ounce.” 


This revival of the Pony Express be- 
came known as the “Little Pony” or 
the “Virginia City Pony.” Rates later 
increased to twenty-five cents, though 
it is not known exactly when the 
change occurred. 

Those settlers who sent letters be- 
fore Statehood had to depend on sev- 
eral “local” posts, some of which 1s- 
sued their own adhesive stamps. First 
US postal adhesives came out in 
1847, and before that the only adhe- 


sives were those now known as ‘‘Post- 


masters’ Provisional.’ Such issues are 
rare and highly sought after by collec- 
tors with a more than modest budget. 
Other adhesive stamps before that 
date (and some after) are known as 
“local stamps” because they were is- 
sued by private or independent mail 
carriers covering a limited area. Most 
private posts within the “States” were 
put out of business by lower govern- 
ment rates decreed by Congress in 
March, 1845; those that still stayed in 
business were forced to discontinue 
their services by Congressional Act in 
1861, and illegal posts after that date 
were quickly suppressed. 

But outside the Union — that is, 
those areas with Territory status — 
numerous “locals” flourished. Besides 
the “Virginia City Pony” only one 
other stamp seems to have been used 
to a large degree in Nevada. Hum- 
boldt Express, a branch of Langton’s 
Pioneer Express, connected with the 
main line at Carson City and carried 
mail to adjacent towns. At an addi- 
tional cost of twenty-five cents a half 
ounce, the Humboldt dropped mail at 
unofficial “post offices” three times a 
week. These 1863 “locals,” which 
were sometimes cancelled alongside 
US embossed envelope stamps, fea- 


tured a speeding stagecoach and the 
inscription: 
“HUMBOLDT EXPRESS / NEVADA 
TERRITORY” and “25 CENTS TO 
1/2 O77 BNELOSED, IN@OUR 
FRANKS / LANGSTON & CO.” 
Humboldt Express stayed in busi- 
ness as a supplementary line for only 
a short time because US stamp rates 
dropped sharply in July of 1863. 
Because of their high collector 
value, both “‘postmasters’ provision- 
als” and locals are subject to the coun- 
terfeiting trade But there were coun- 
terfeits of a different sort coming out 
about that time. One of the oldest of 
these “phantoms” was attributed to 
the Mormons settling in the Utah and 
Nevada Territory. Now called the 





“Mormon Phantom,” the octagonal 
label exists in denominations of two, 
five, and eight cents. It is said that the 
demand for the phony stamps became 
so widespread among eastern collec- 
tors that counterfeits of the counter- 
feits were produced. Many show dif- 
ferent renditions of Brigham Young’s 
portrait; some are not even good like- 
nesses of the Mormon leader who de- 
nied the existence of a genuine Mor- 
mon stamp—even though Mormon 
trading stations were used as postal 
drops for some time. 

More than a hundred years later 
two other Nevada stamps — legiti- 
mate this time — were issued as pos- 
tal tributes. The year 1959 marked the 
centennial of the discovery of the 
Comstock Lode that built Virginia 
City. The event was recalled with a 
black and white Silver Centennial 
stamp picturing “Henry Comstock 
and two miners” at the Mount David- 
son site. But it’s difficult to tell “who's 
who’ on the stamp. Co-designers W1l- 
liam Schrage and Robert Miller re- 
enact a scene between the discoverers 














—one Henry Comstock and partner 
and the buyer. Most descriptions of 
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the stamp seem to indicate that Henry 
Comstock is the standing figure, when 
actually the unsuspecting prospector is 
busy gleaning gold from his “rock- 
ers.” Instead of gold he found a much 
lighter metal soon to upset the cur- 
rency standards around the world—to 
say nothing of the miners who sold 
their claim for a sum that can justifi- 
ably be described as “paltry.” The 
“disappointing” black dirt yielded 
well over $300 million worth of the 
precious metals. 

If Comstock and company took a 
“shearing,” the subjects of Nevada’s 
most recent stamp could register a 
flock of complaints. America’s wool 
industry was honored two years ago 
by a stamp appropriately issued from 
Nevada, the capitol of the US wool 
industry. Amidst some controversy 
over the legitimacy of the industry's 
origins, the multi-colored pictorial 
was released from Las Vegas in Janu- 
ary, 1971. 

Commemorating the 450th anni- 
versary of the arrival of sheep in 
America, the subject is an important 
one. It was because of the western 
range sheep industry that a special 
provision was added to the McCarran 
Act in 1952. In order to save a floun- 
dering industry, US Senator Pat Mc- 
Carran of Nevada introduced a clause 
into the immigration law to admit 
sheepherders from the Basque prov- 
inces of Spain. Already established in 
the West as the world’s best, some 
300 to 400 Basques entered the U.S. 
annually to work on western sheep 
ranges. In all it is estimated that some 
60,000 Basque emigrants and their 
descendants live in the western United 
States. And Basque culture in Nevada 
goes back to the state’s origin. 


Pedro Altrube, an adventurous 
young Basque, came to America dur- 
ing the gold rush. After years of work 
in the California gold fields, he was 
able to raise a stake for a cattle herd 
which he drove into Nevada’s Inde- 
pendence Valley. In the following 
years Altrube’s friends and relatives 
came to work on his flourishing ranch. 
It is for this that Altrube is known as 
“Euskaldunen aita Ameriketan Men- 
dietan’”’ (Basque for ‘Father of 
Basques in Western America’ ). Even- 
tually his “followers” gained a share 
in the rich cattle and sheep business 
and more and more Basques came to 
the United States. The Wool Stamp 
is at least in part a commemoration of 
the hardy Basques whose descendents 
now hold annual festivals in Ely and 
Elko. 


UNITED STATES 
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~ AMERICA'S WOOL 


Postmark collectors may search out 
franks from all sorts of places; Ne- 
vada’s ghost towns and other defunct 
post offices have provided years of col- 
lecting possibilities for the philatelic 
sleuths. “Stampless covers” with pos- 
tal handstamps and franks number in 
the hundreds. More recent postal cu- 
riosities, such as a “Jackpot” cancel, 
may receive their attention, too. One 
of Nevada’s newest towns (first 
“homesteaded” in 1954), Jackpot re- 
portedly boasts the only US post of- 
fice located in a gambling casino. 
Betty Keep is the postmaster of the 
unusual facility and her husband Guy 
is the manager of Club 93. Jackpot, a 
total trailer town, is located just across 
the Idaho border. 

At first glance, there are only a few 
Nevada stamps, but fact or phantom 
they prove the state a fertile stamping 
ground for philatelists. 


NEVADA IS A 
Pen | 


ENJOY IT ALL WITH 
GRAY LINE SCENIC TOURS 


Enjoy all the beauty Nevada has to offer. But 
why drive when you can travel the easy, luxu- 
rious way with Gray Line Scenic Tours? 

With Gray Line you can take your eyes off the 
road and get away to the beauty of Lake Tahoe, 
Virginia City and Reno. Be rested when you 
arrive after a smooth ride in Gray Line’s mod- 
ern, air conditioned coaches. 


CHARTER TOURS AVAILABLE 


THE ONLY LICENSED 

SIGHT-SEEING COMPANY OPERATING 

IN THE RENO-TAHOE AREA 

Reno: 1675 Mill St., Reno, Nev. 89505 
Phone (702) 329-1147 


Lake Tahoe: P. O. Box C, Sahara Hotel 
Stateline, Nev. 89449 - (702) 588-6688 


CALIFORNIA-NEVADA GOLDEN TOURS 








THE CARSON NUGGET A Bit of Poetry 
IS BIGGER AND BETTER | 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


$25,000 keno - Free Parking ree alae: ~ 
ere is mystery in distance 
3Great Restaurants In the unexplored vast lands 
Free Supervised Children’s Playroon 


Two by Thelma Ireland 








That are untouched by intrusion 
And man’s engineering hands. 


LX ry But all of the many acres 
: That the mystic scroll unfolds 
CARSON Are laced by man-made macadam 


And by tall, broad shouldered poles. 
Af G < 
‘ g | 
7 Desert Dawn 


A row of poplars rides the range. 
Against the dawn they stand, 
Gold palominos of the plains, 
That wear the sunrise brand. 















This year take the Perfect 
Vacation... Discover America. 








From Alaska to the Islands, clear across the U.S.A., 
people are discovering this great country of 
ours. This year, even today, Discover America. 
It’s sure to be your Perfect Vacation. 


DISCOVER AMERICA |@ 
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Nevada Magazine is making available 
for the first time a special list 
of colorful Nevada views in picture, 
negative and transparency form. 


The following isa partial list of 
services and products available. 
1-page color separations, 8-1/2” x11”. ____. $125 per page 
(full page or multiple separations) 


1-page black and white $80.00 per page 
(full page or multiple negatives) 


Color transparency loan ($25.00 per transparency ) 
Black and white negative loan ($10.00 per negative) 
Black and white prints ($10.00 per print) 


35-mm Scenic slides of Nevada (unpublished) $30.00 for 
(Four sets available) set of 12 


8” x 10” color prints of Nevada Magazine photos, $30.00 each 
Larger color print prices on request 


1973 Nevada calendars now available for $1.40 — Limited 
number available. 


PRICES QUOTED ARE FOR PHOTOS 
BY NEVADA MAGAZINE STAFF 
PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 


Carson City, Nv.89701 
Phone 702/882-7677 


All photos and separations are to be credited — Photos by NEVADA MAGAZINE (if used for publication) 








Charles Nordhoff, in his California, 
published in 1876, describes the way 
west via Central Pacific Railroad. 
Some excerpts herewith: 

“The ‘Great American Desert’ 
which we school-boys a quarter of a 
century ago saw on the map of North 
America, has disappeared at the snort 
of the iron horse; coal and iron are 
found to abound on the plains as soon 
as the railroad kings have need of 
them; the very desert becomes fruit- 
ful, and at Humboldt Wells (Nevada) 
on the Central Pacific Railroad, in the 
midst of the sagebrush and alkali 
country, you will see corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes and fruits of different kinds 
growing luxuriantly with the help of 
culture and irrigation; proving that 
this vast tract, long supposed to be 
worthless, needs only skillful treat- 
ment to become valuable.” 

“One can not help but speculate 
upon what kind of men we Americans 
shall be when all these now desolate 
plains are filled; when cities shall be 
found where now only the lonely de- 
pot or the infrequent cabin stands; 
when the iron and coal of these re- 
gions shall have become, as they soon 
must, the foundation of great manu- 
facturing populations; and when, per- 
haps, the whole continent will be cov- 
ered by our Stars and Stripes.” 

With an influx of eastern tourists 
arriving daily to view the scenery and 
points of interest in the Far West, a 
flourishing market for guide books of 
the region soon developed. 


THE WONDERS OF NEVADA 
By William Sutherland 
“Lure of the Silver State” 

William Sutherland, Master 
Printer of Nevada, first arrived in Ne- 
vada in 1875, where he went to work 
as a printer on the Virginia City Ter- 
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ritorial Enterprise. Here in 1878 was 
published his The Wonders of Ne- 
vada, the first guide book to be printed 
in Nevada, and probably the first book 
of general interest to bear a Nevada 
imprint. Of this rare publication the 
only known copy is in the Huntington 
Library and from this a facsimile 
(was) produced. 

West-bound tourists and travelers 
on the Central Pacific who wished to 
visit the great Comstock Lode, 
boarded the Virginia & Truckee Rail- 
road at Reno, Nevada, for the trip to 
the mines. Those equipped with Mr. 
Sutherland’s handy little guidebook 


. found descriptions of the settlements, 


mills, lakes, mountains and other 
wonders on the route. Accommoda- 
tions were noted; in each town of any 
size a select caravansary was tecom- 
mended—the International Hotel in 
Virginia City and the Ormsby House 
in Carson City. 

Having seen the sights of the Com- 
stock and the points of interest along 
the line to Carson City, the traveler 
boarded a stage, probably driven by 
Hank Monk, for the ride over a 
“splendid” mountain road to Glen- 
brook on Lake Tahoe. 

During the tour of the lake district 
by train, stage and steamer, the tour- 
ist undoubtedly found his guidebook 
very helpful. Listed were resorts offer- 
ing mouth-watering meals and lux- 
urious lodging at unbelievably low 
prices; billiard rooms and bowling 


in Carson. 
alleys, row boats and fishing tackle. 


Curious spectators could visit lumber 
flumes, fish hatcheries and view scenic 
points around the lake via the steamer 
“Niagara.” 

William Sutherland wrote with en- 
thusiasm of the wonders of Lake Ta- 
hoe; the transparency of the water, 





the health giving properties of the 
climate, the scenery, the quiet and 
dreamy air—in truth, the unsullied 
lake of yesterday. 
The Wonders of Nevada (1966 - 
facsimile) 34 pages, 4x6 paper- 
back, 1 map. May be ordered 
from La Siesta Press, Box 406, 
Glendale, California 92109, 
price $1.00. 


WESTERN NEVADA JEEP TRAILS 
By Roger Mitchell 
“Forgotten Corners of Nevada” 

Although a resident of Bishop, Cal- — 
ifornia, Roger Mitchell is also active 
on the Nevada front, including con- 
servation work with the Sierra Club 
and service on the Bureau of Land 
Management’s Off Road Vehicle Ad- 
visory Council. He is the author of 
three other Jeep Trail books in this 
series: Death Valley, Inyo-Mono and 
Eastern Sierra. All are presently avail- 
able from La Siesta Press at $1.00. 

After “A Word of Advice” to jeep 
trail travelers, Roger Mitchell’s guide- 
book opens up the back-country of 
western Nevada to historians, explor- 
ers, and seekers of solitude, when 
equipped with a four-wheel drive ve- 
hicle. Unfortunately these trails are 
occasionally toured by those who raise 
havoc with our landmarks and the 
environment. Mr. Mitchell has not 
stressed certain fragile features on the 
trails—‘to publicize them would be a 
kiss of death.” 

If you are interested in finding a 
sequestered fishing hole, gathering 
pifon nuts in a secluded nut pine 
grove, snapping a picture of a curious 
wild burro, seeking the little known 
ruins of an ancient mining camp; its 
rusted water line, mine dumps and 
mills, then follow the Jeep Trails of 
Roger Mitchell. 
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Western Nevada Jeep Trails may 
be ordered from La Siesta Press 
above. Paperback, 36 pages, 
price $1.00. 


PONDEROSA COUNTRY 
By Stanley Paher 
‘Reno’s varied history” 


This large size, two-part “hand- 
book” describes four scenic tours out 
of Reno; north, south, east and west, 
including tours to ghost towns and 
mining camps, lakes, mountains and 
timberlands, and points of interest in 
modern Reno. 

Part Two of the book is a pictorial 
history of Reno from the time of My- 
ron Lake’s inn and toll bridge through 
tne 1930's. 

Although the volume is attractively 
put together, those familiar with the 
literature on the area probably feel 
that they have seen it all before some- 
where else. This feeling is enforced 
by some of the phrases used by Paher. 
On page 23 of Sunset’s Travel Guide 
to Nevada, 1971, the words “Its fa- 
cade pale and symmetrical” were used 
to describe Bowers Mansion. Paher’s 
words concerning the same structure 
are: “...this 16-room mansion with 
a pale and symmetrical facade.” 

Most generously, careful readers 
might call such closely related phras- 
ing a coincidence. Another of Paher’s 
phrases glibly explains flags draped 
on the mansion and a coach drawn up 
in front: “The occasion is said to be 
the Bowers’ departure over the Sierra 
to meet Queen Victoria in San Fran- 
cisco.” Paher does not know that 
Queen Victoria never made it to San 
Francisco. 

Ponderosa Country, a scenic and 

historic guide to Reno and vicin- 

ity, illustrated with more than 

60 unusual and historic photo- 


By Pauline De Witt 


graphs in black and white, 48 
pages, 9x 12” format, no index, 
may be ordered from Stanley 
Paher, Box 15444, Las Vegas, 
Nevada 89114. Price $1.95 pa- 
per, $4.95 hardbound, Nevada 
residents please include sales tax. 
Autographed copy on request. 


A SAGEBRUSH HERITAGE 

By Lorena Edwards Meadows 

“The record of his life” 

Several dilapidated Nevada ghost 
towns long given over to the ravages 
of weather and the untidy tenancy 
of little wild creatures, have come to 
life in Mrs. Meadow’s story of her fa- 
ther, Benjamin Franklin Edwards. 

Soon after Ben Edwards’ birth in 
Sierra County, California, in 1865, 
his family moved to bustling Empire 
City, Nevada, the receiving station for 
logs and lumber transported by flume 
and river from the Lake Tahoe area. 
Here Ben’s father, Thomas Edwards, 
worked as a teamster, driving his 
mules and loaded wagon up the steep, 
twisting road to Virginia City. The 
arrival of the Virginia & Truckee 
Railroad ended the hauling jobs. 

After an unsuccessful try at farm- 
ing in Round Valley, Inyo County, 
California, Thomas Edwards moved 
his family to Benton, California. Here 
young Ben spent his growing-up years 
attending the village school, accom- 
panying his father on many long haul- 
ing trips, riding with Paiute Indian 
boys, and, as he grew older, hunting 
and fishing to provide food for the 
family table. 

During his twenty years in Cande- 
laria, Nevada, Ben Edwards became 
a man of many pursuits. Tonopah, 
Nevada, Bishop, California and Gold- 
field, Nevada, felt his Midas touch. 
Moving to Berkeley, California, in 


1905, Ben was soon associated with 
a number of banks and other finan- 
cial institutions in that city. He and 
his family moved into a large house 
on a three-acre plot and there he lived 
until 1959 when he died at the age 
of ninety-four. 

A Sagebrush Heritage is well re- 
searched and noticeably lacking in the 
small inaccuracies that creep into so 
many books. However, there is an 
error on page 21—1869 is given as 
the founding date of Empire City. 
1860 is more realistic as the popula- 
tion in July 1861 was 285—quite a 
little town as the total population of 
Ormsby County was only 2076 at 
that time. (See page v, 1862 Direc- 
tory of Nevada Territory. ) 

In her nostalgic return to a highly 
romanticized era, Mrs. Meadows has 
provided an outstanding collection of 
photographs, many of which are old 
family pictures never before pub- 
lished. These superb illustrations, the 
descriptions of pioneer life patterns 
and the once prosperous economy of 
towns long gone, should be valuable 
adjuncts to the annals of Nevada and 
California. 

A Sagebrush Heritage: The Story 

of Ben Edwards and his Family. 

283 pages, hard cover, index, 

bibliography, illustrations. Pub- 

lished by Harlan-Young Press. 

An author-autographed copy 

may be ordered from Mrs. Earl 

Meadows, 7400 Cutting Blvd., 

El Cerrito, California 94530. 

Price $7.50 plus 38 cents sales 

tax in California, postpaid. 


IN A HUNDRED GRAVES 
By Robert Laxalt 
“To the peaks of the Pyrenees” 
In this collection of sketches Rob- 
continued on page 40 
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ert Laxalt portrays the Basque in his 
homeland, with his legends, traditions 
and culture; his strong pride of race 
and intense devotion to home and 
family. An outlander may find the 
Basque a friendly and tolerant man 
until tempers are aroused — then, a 
formidable antagonist. 

Son of Dominique Laxalt, a Basque 
sheepherder, Robert spent his youth- 
ful years in Carson City, Nevada. He 
attended Santa Clara University and 
later graduated from the University 
of Nevada. He is now writer-in-resi- 
dence at the Reno campus of the Un1- 
versity and, deeply interested in 
Basque studies, is contributing all roy- 
alties from In a Hundred Graves to 
the Basque Book Series. 

A brother of Paul Laxalt, former 
governor of Nevada, Robert Laxalt 
also wrote Sweet Promised Land; a 
novel (1964) A Man in the W heat- 
field; Nevada, and a number of illu- 
strated articles including Basque 
Sheepherders, Lonely Sentinels of the 


American West, in the June 1966 is- 

sue of National Geographic. 
In a Hundred Graves, a Basque 
Portrait—154 pages, hard 
cover, 9x 5%, may be ordered 
from the publisher, University 
of Nevada Press, Reno, Nevada 
89507 for $6.00. This includes 
tax and shipping charges if cash 
accompanies order or credit has 
been established. 


THE LONE TREE 
By Myrtle T. Myles 
“From Nevada's past” 


Based on the history and legends of 
Nevada these “stories in verse’ were 
written in the 1920’s by Myrtle T. 
Myles. Unpublished because of the 
financial failure of two publishers 
who had accepted the collection, the 
ballads have since been in the author's 
files. Each of the thirteen poems 1n- 
cluded in The Lone Tree is accom- 
panied by a photograph and explana- 
tory historical notes. 

Myrtle Tate Myles was born in 
1886 in Grantsville, Nye County, Ne- 
vada, the daughter of Nevada pio- 
neers. Her childhood years were spent 


at the family home known as “Tates” 
in the Smoky Valley area. 

In the late 1920's and early 1930's 
Mrs. Myles was Associate Editor of 
International Poetry Magazine. Her 
poems have appeared in four anthol- 
ogies. Later she worked as a researcher 
for two Harolds Club books and for 
12 years was on the staff of the Ne- 
vada Historical Society. In 1972 her 
book ‘Nevada's Governors” was pub- 
lished. 

The Lone Tree by Myrtle T. 

Myles is paper bound, 59 pages 

82x 1042, and may be ordered 

from Dave’s Printing & Publish- 
ing, Box 1431, Sparks, Nevada 

89431, price $2.50 plus 25 cents 

for tax and handling. 


LOOK TO THE MOUNTAIN TOP 
“A people’s knowledge” 

The American Indian, no longer 
known as the vanishing red man, is 
the subject of this collection of essays 
by contemporary authors. His artistry, 
religion, war power, law and healing 
arts are discussed; he is shown as an 
ecologist, agriculturist and a_politi- 

continued on page 42 


A New Series Tracing the Background of 
One of the World’s Least-Known Cultures 
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In A Hundred Graves: A Basque Portrait — by Robert Laxalt 


$6.00 


A penetrating insight, by the author of ‘Sweet Promised Land,”’ into the workings of Basque life. Village 
incidents, characters, and personal impressions by a Nevadan born of Basque parents. “. . . a masterfully 
painted and eloquent word picture approaching poetry. Laxalt’s style of writing is incredible,’ writes the 
Sacramento Bee. ‘‘Laxalt gives us an insight into the character of the Basque as only a writer of his 
background could,’ says the Los Angeles Times. 


A Book of the Basques — by Rodney Gallop 


$7.00 


This book probes into the unsolved origins of the Basques, their long struggle to preserve racial identity 
in the face of invasions, and most importantly, the Basque character that has enabled them to survive. 
“... the most complete account of the Basque people yet to be published in English,’’ according to 


the Pasadena Star-News. 


Other Titles of Interest 


Diamondfield Jack: A Study in 

Frontier Justice — by David Grover 
In the closing days of the western frontier, a young cowboy hired on as a gunman 
for powerful cattle interests in southern Idaho. His job: terrorize sheepmen in 
the erupting Cassia County range war. ''.. . a Classic of sorts in a West trying 


$5.00 


to sort out law and justice from vengeance and lynch,’’ says the Los Angeles 


Times. 


Retreat to Nevada: A Socialist Colony of 
World War | — by Wilbur Shepperson 

A strange mixture of utopian thought, populist agitation, and Marxist doctrine 
led to the founding of Nevada City, Nevada, in 1916. The account of this experimen- 
tal socialist colony is drawn directly from record books and personal letters. '. . . 
the story of Nevada City, reconstructed with consummate skill . . . thoughtful 
and artfully written,” according to the Pacific Northwest Quarterly. 


$5.25 


Silver and Politics in Nevada: 
1892 —1902 — by Mary Ellen Glass 


In 1892, Nevada suddenly underwent a political upheaval whose influences were 
to endure for three-quarters of a century. This book traces the causes of this 
political turnabout. ‘‘. . . fascinating vignettes of Nevada's political titans; clear 
evidence of what the silver issue did to the state's Democratic party . . .”’ notes 
the San Francisco Chronicle. 


$5.50 


Index to the Thompson & West 
History of Nevada — by Helen Poulton 
The ‘‘History of Nevada’ by Thompson & West is considered to be the finest 
early historical work on Nevada. This index will be an invaluable aid for everyone 
who wants to locate the references scattered through the ‘‘History.’’ Over 10,000 
main entries. ‘. . . a key to half-buried riches in the finest early historical work 
on Nevada,’ writes the Humboldt Star. 


$4.00 


Order from your local bookstore. If you wish to order by mail, prices include tax and postage. Write to: 


University of 


Nevada Press, 


Reno NV 89507 
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Now Available 


Complete sets of Nevada Magazine 1964-1972. 
Save the pages of Nevada Magazine for your 
reference library. The pages of Nevada’s most 
colorful! publication are sources of entertain- 
ment and education. Keep them in our beautiful! 
multiple-copy binder. Available now with com- 
plete sets of exciting past issues. 

A unique and 

unusual gift. 

Order now, 300 sets available. 





ea Hn A oe Pl Aas ee Hl ae Bn rm eel one re Naame ne tela ir amen ee! ae: 


address 


Ci, eee Sere es SC ee Zt 


Send check or money order to: NEVADA MAGAZINE 
CARSON CITY, NEVADA 89701 


17 issues in beautitulvobindero...) 4.5. ee es $26.00 


Spring 1969 through Winter 1972 
16 issues in beautiful binder ............... $21.00 
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EI Bindse separately mune et rt ett Gaal $5.00 


First 100 orders will receive as bonus a copy of 1962 #2, 
1961 #1, 1963 #7. 
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FIRST CLASS ROOMS 
IN 


Gateway to: 


[ ] Reno-Tahoe 

[_] Virginia City 

[_] Ghost Towns 

[_] Fishing 

[ | Skiing 

|_|] Camping 

[ | Boating 

[ | Dune Buggy Fun 
[_] Entertainment 
[_] Water Skiing 


[| Sailing 


For current information, write: 


( * 
ARSON 
ITY 


HAMBER of 
OMMERCE 


P. O. Box 1136 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
(702) 882-1565 


“fa Capital place’’ 








continued from page 40 


cian. Part Two of the book includes 
maps, a chronology of Indian history, 
his writing systems, women, arts and 
crafts, even his cookery with some 
modernized recipes. 
The book is exquisitely illu- 
strated with 100 small photo- 
graphs, 70 in full color. Look to 
the Mountain Top, 121 pages, 
8x11, indexed, may be ordered 
from Gousha Publications, P.O. 
Box 6227, San Jose, California 
95150, price $3.95 paper, $6.95 
cloth. 


THE GOLD HEX 
By Ken Marquiss 
"A fascinating hobby” 

Is it believable that a pleasant and 
healthful avocation can completely 
possess a man, assaulting his mind, his 
purse, his daily life? Ken Marquiss 
believes it can: 

“My lost mine hunting interest, 
which included legitimate prospect- 
ing and chasing buried money, started 
out peacefully enough; but it soon 
broke its tether and got out of hand 
—1jt became an obsession, a veritable 
hex to harass me.” 

“This book is the record of the 
long, haunted trail down which that 
villainous hex herded me, in the 
search for ‘Open Sesame.’ ” 

The Gold Hex is a collection of 
Ken Marquiss treasure hunt stories, 
many of which have appeared in vari- 
ous periodicals. Though all were un- 
successful moneywise, Mr. Marquiss 
found the lower deserts, in their 
proper seasons, “a haven of solitude, 
balmy bracing weather, stark enchant- 
ing scenery, and an unending invita- 
tion to explore.” 

The book may be purchased 

from A. Glenn Carson Enter- 

prises, 801 Juniper Avenue, 

Boulder, Colorado 80302; or 

from bookstores. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































GREAT HOLDUP 
continued from page 32 


month after the escape the four train 
robbers were captured and returned to 
the penitentiary to finish their sen- 
tences. But Parsons escaped once more 
and this time stayed free for five years 
until apprehended and sent back to 
Carson prison. He was released in No- 
vember, 1881, with a full pardon. 

Probably the most amazing thing 
about the holdup of Central Pacific 
No. 1 is that it was not robbed once 
that day, but twice. The train, after 
leaving Reno, continued east, this 
time with a different crew. It was 
nearly midnight when it passed Inde- 
pendence, Nevada, about four hun- 
dred miles from Reno. Four bandits, 
deserters from nearby Fort Halleck, 
boarded the train as it chugged past. 
The procedure they used was identical 
to that of the Verdi robbers. Forcing 
the engineer to stop the train, they 
separated the passenger coaches from 
the locomotive and express car, then 
drove it twelve miles up the line to 
Pequop, a lumber stop. Here they re- 
lieved the messenger of $4,000, 
mounted their horses which had been 
hidden nearby, and rode away, having 
perpetrated the second train robbery 
in western history. 

The next day civilian posses and 
cavalry patrols picked up the robbers’ 
trail and followed them across the 
desert and into Utah. Here all were 
subsequently captured and turned 
Over to the army. 

Train robberies, lasting well into 
the twentieth century, were perpe- 
trated in virtually every state and ter- 
ritory in the American West, the 
crime reaching its peak in the 1890's 
when there was an average of two 
holdups a month. And it all began on 
that wintry day in 1870 in the tiny 
hamlet of Verdi, Nevada. fval 
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and Palm Springs 
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956 Lakeshore Blvd., (702) 831-0752 


Box 1151 
PALM SPRINGS, CALIFORNIA 
263 Tahquitz McCallum Way 
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MAYS 


REALTOR-EXCHANGOR 


MAKE THE 
PUREST 


‘kin 
U3, 23? 


IN YOUR OWN 


KITCHEN 


24 HOURS A DAY 


CHANGES TAP WATER TO 
PURE, DELICIOUS SPRING 
FRESH DRINKING WATER FOR 
PENNIES A GALLON. 
Aquaspring,® Purifier-distiller re- 
moves chlorine, fluoride, iron, pes- 
ticides, sulfates, nitrates, salt, alum, 
calcium, and other impurities. 


Eliminates bad tastes, improves bev- 
erage and food flavors. 


Plugs in likeatoaster—no plumbing 
hook-ups whatever. 


Take it wherever you go. 

UL approved. Write now for free 
information: 

Other makes of distillers available. 


UNITED VITO-WAY 
Seattle Office Dept. NM-12 
Northrup Industrial Park 
13249 Northrup Way, P.O. Box 1705 
Bellevue, Wa. 98009, Tel. (206) 746-0570 
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GREAT FIGHT 
continued from page 21 


Billy” Smith drew a pistol on another 
man and, after a short period of de- 
tention, was released by the authori- 
ties. By the twentieth almost all of the 
outsiders and both fighters and their 
retinues had departed —“‘Fitz” having 
been seen off at the depot by Gover- 
nor Sadler—and Carson City settled 
down to its normal, quiet routine. 

Despite the announcement of his 
retirement Fitzsimmons stayed in the 
game for several years. In 1899 he 
lost his title to James J. Jeffries, a 
California boy who had been one of 
Corbett’s sparring partners at Carson 
City. Later Fitzsimmons won and lost 
the championship of the newly cre- 
ated light heavyweight division and 
died in relative obscurity in 1917. 
Corbett failed in two attempts to re- 
trieve his lost laurels from Jeffries, re- 
tired, and enjoyed a reputation as an 
elder statesman in the sporting world 
until his death in 1933. 

His career generally and his en- 
counter with Fitzsimmons in particu- 
lar did much to make prize fighting 
almost respectable. The Carson City 
battle demonstrated to the satisfaction 
of many Americans that boxing need 
not be brutal and crooked. The chang- 
ing public attitude, however, did not 
have the effect of making Carson City 
a haven for boxing, as some towns- 
people had hoped. Other major bouts 
took place over the next few years in 
Nevada, but not at the capital: Jack 
Root and Marvin Hart in 1905 at 
Reno; Joe Gans and Battling Nelson 
in 1906 at Goldfield; and Jack John- 
son and Jeffries in 1910 at Reno. 

The heightened popular interest in 
prize fighting soon led other states to 
legalize the sport and Nevada's repu- 
tation as the national center for box- 
ing was short-lived. Nevertheless, the 
experiment of legalizing an “im- 
moral” activity as a means of promot- 
ing prosperity and population was not 
lost on enterprising Nevadans. Laws 
allowing quick marriage and divorce, 
gambling, and, to a limited extent, 
prostitution, were enacted over the 
next few decades. As in 1897, respect- 
able folk throughout America 
frowned—and visited Nevada. 
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GREAT RACE 
continued from page 13 


which placed the Protos thirty days 
behind the American Flyer. 

Shortly after St. Chaffray arrived 
in the Czarist fatherland, he was in- 
formed that his sponsor, the Marquis 
de Dion, was pulling the entry from 
the race. He protested, but to little 
avail as the French nobleman had 
meanwhile sold the racer to a wealthy 
Chinese merchant in Peking. 

The three remaining competitors 
set off on May 22, but the Italians un- 
wisely tried to cross a flooded plain 
and got so far behind that the contest 
soon became a duel between the 
Americans and the Germans, the lat- 
ter pinning their hopes on a break- 
down by the former as the only means 
by which to salvage a victory. Both 
crews underwent endless miseries 
crossing Siberia and European Russia, 
but the Germans were the first to 
reach western Europe and sped into 
Paris on July 26, four days before the 
Americans, where Koeppen claimed a 
victory. The racing committee figured 
up the lapsed time however and de- 
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clared the American the victors by 
twenty-six days. The Italians were re- 
ported to have dropped out at Tomsk 
in eastern Russia on July 22, but Scar- 
foglio’s poetic soul would not let him 
quit and he and his men dogged on, 
reaching Paris on September 16, some 
forty-nine days after the arrival of the 
Americans. 

The victorious Flyer was later re- 
turned to America where it was stored 
at the Thomas Company’s Buffalo fac- 
tory for several years. Following the 
firm’s bankruptcy it had a succession 
of owners before it was purchased 
from the Long Island Automotive 
Museum by Reno’s William Harrah 
in 1963 for his famous automobile 
collection. George Schuster, its in- 
trepid driver, continued to work in the 
automotive industry and retired in 
1946 at the age of 73. Following 
Harrah’s purchase of the racer, Schus- 
ter was brought to Reno in 1964 to 
authenticate it and aid in its restora- 
tion. In June of 1964 Schuster and 
Harrah made a sentimental return to 
Tonopah with the restored Flyer and 
the old man met Tonopahites who re- 
membered the original 1908 visit. 

Mr. Schuster passed away in 
Springville, New York, on July 4, 
1972, at thesavecot 99 sbutelittions 
known of the fate of the other com- 
petition vehicles or their mechanics 
and drivers. Lieutenant Koeppen died 
on the eastern front in World War I, 
but the chassis of the Protos has sur- 
vived two wars and is currently on 
exhibit at the Deutches Museum in 
Munich. Antonio Scarfoglio, only 
twenty-one years of age in 1908, was 
still alive in 1966 when Mr. Schuster 
wrote a book-length account of the 
Great Race,* but this writer was un- 
able to learn anything of the subse- 
quent careers of Sirtori, Haaga, St. 
Chaffray, Autran or the others. 

The Flyer is currently on display at 
Harrah’s Automobile Collection three 
miles east of Reno where it is consid- 
ered the most historically valuable ve- 
hicle owned by Harrah’s in this, the 
world’s largest, automobile collection. 


*George Schuster with Tom Mahoney, 
The Longest Auto Race, The John Day 
Company, New York, 1966. The book is 
dedicated to William Harrah in apprecia- 
tion for his restoration of the Flyer. 





Your driver’s license? 

Many of us do not even remember 
when we first obtained one; and 
most of us, even if we know when 
we obtained it, have no idea how 
the license came to be. The follow- 
ing news story, reprinted from a 
1930 edition of the Reno Evening 
Gazette gives us a Clue: 


DRIVER LICENSES 
WILL BE ISSUED 
BY ASSESSOR 

Issuance of automobile driver 
licenses will begin next week in 
the assessor’s office in Reno, but 
Assessor Frank Campbell said to- 
day that his office would be in no 
position to handle a rush. He has 
blanks for only five hundred li- 
censes, and will not have more for 
several days, he said. 

Under the provisions of a bill 
passed by the last legislature it 
is now unlawful for any persons to 
drive a car in Nevada without first 
having secured a driver’s license. 
The licenses are issued free now 
and no examination is required. 
After July 1, 1931, the licenses will 
cost one dollar each. The licenses 
issued now are good until De- 
cember 31 when they must be 
renewed. 

The object of the law is to give 
officers a better opportunity to 
enforce traffic laws as the li- 
censes can be revoked by a judge 
or justice of the peace and it isa 
misdemeanor to drive a car with- 
out having a driver’s license. 


Obviously the harried assessor, 
Mr. Frank Campbell, wasn’t ready 
for the rush that was to follow. In 
1930, the Nevada Highway Depart- 
ment was a scant 13 years old but 
already today’s modern paved road 
system was beginning to. evolve. 
America’s was already becoming a 
car culture; and with the simultane- 
ous development of highways and 
autos came the inevitable next step 
— the driver’s license. It’s still with 
US aS we are well aware. Today, in 
fact, Nevada has 371,254 licensed 
drivers! 


(Thanks to Mrs. Frank S. James 
of Sparks for the clipping.) 
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The pollution war — waged against man, by 
man. Everybody loses unless we all do our 
share in cleaning up our environment. 


We're at war because man is using up the 
world’s natural resources and failing to re- 
cycle wastes or adequately measure the con- 
sequences of use. 


Today we're providing solutions to the prob- 
lems of pollution — with electricity. 


Electricity pumps contaminants away from 
lakes and streams to purification plants, 
instead of into our valuable bodies of water. 


Electricity purges smoke and dust stacks. 


Electricity makes the machinery go around 
in sewage plants, in water treatment plants, in 
fact everywhere there’s a pollution cleanup job 
to be done. 


Electricity helps make optimum use of 
natural resources. 


Electricity, delivered pollution-free to your 
home, helps you to help all of us toward a 
better world. 


Electricity is clean. 


It improves the quality of our lives. It’s our 
built-in silent, invisible labor force in home 
and factory. 


We’re proud of our product because without 
electricity we couldn’t begin to battle pollution. 
The pollution war is one war we've got to win. 
Because we all know what we've got to lose — 
and life is our most precious natural resource. 
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MASTER CHEFS PAMPER YOUR PALATE ... 


at the TOP OF THE WHEEL, where you’ll find a breath-taking 
view of Lake Tahoe. Dining and Dancing by Tiki Torch... 


The SAGE ROOM STEAK HOUSE, serving Charolais Beef from 
Harvey’s own James Canyon Ranch... 


The EL DORADO BUFFET, a sumptuous array prepared nightly 
by masters of the art... 


The CARRIAGE HOUSE, great food and service 24 hours a day... 


The PANCAKE PARLOR, HARVEY’S INN RESTAURANT, and 3 
convenient SNACK BARS. 


Win Hes 


CALL TOLL FREE 800-648-3361 
FROM ARIZ, CAL,.ORE, UTAH, IDAHO. 


WE’LL PAMPER YOU OUTRAGEOUSLY ... 
Luxurious Lakeview Rooms at Harvey’s Resort Hotel... . 
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everything has been thoughtfully designed to anticipate your 
every wish. 


A new landmark at the lake, Harvey’s Inn... 


Here is the true feeling of America’s largest A!pine Lake with all 
its massive beauty and open freshness expressed in a contem- 
porary blending of old Alpine and Western Inns. 


=) RESORT HOTEL 
FANIDE, (0 


,, INN SOUTH LAKE TAHOE 
NEVADA 89449 « (702) 588-2411 
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